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Our Dreams 


EDITORIAL 


Swayam works to prevent violence against women. In spite of all the violence and 
destruction that the world witnesses every day, people relentlessly try to build and 
create. This periodical too is a product of Swayam's creative efforts. 


Prayas was born in January 1998 bringing together the writings of women who 
faced violence at home or in the public sphere. When a child takes its first few steps, 
it is unsure of walking. Those who wrote in the first issue of Prayas were trying to find 
a space for themselves to write about their oppressive lives. But the women who wrote 
did not just lament; they were determinedly seeking a better life, both in reality and in 
their writings. 

Prayas had published writings in both Bengali and Hindi from the very first issue. 
In a couple of later numbers, women contributed in English too, so that the magazine 
could target a wide readership. From the second issue, Prayas has been continually 
publishing articles on contemporary gender issues such as sexual harassment of 
women at the workplace or women demanding a right to access more of the world’s 
wealth [only 1 per cent of which is accessible to women] in the Global March 2000. 
From the third issue Prayas began to carry a page giving legal advice in response to 
questions sent in by readers. The sixth issue saw the introduction of a new section, a 
page of quick facts which provides women with certain basic information vis-a-vis 
their rights and problems. 


We regularly participate in the various workshops that Swayam organizes and 
join in to mark the important days in the calendar of the women’s movement. A reflec- 
tion of this can be seen in some of our writings. Apart from these, the tenth issue was 
brought out as a special poetry number. Not only did many of us write for this num- 
ber, two of us also interviewed two well-known Bengali poets of our times. It may be 
pertinent to mention that many of our children try their hands at poetry or drawing 
which Prayas publishes. The cover of the Prayas 12 was done by Riya Singh, one of our 
children. Sometimes some of us have also done illustrations for the magazine. 


The Quick Facts section in Prayas 13 has a particularly admirable piece on 
women’s health. Relevant examples and information show the links between the men- 
tal and physical health of women. Rita Basu’s poem ‘Feminist’ in the same issue holds 
up before the reader an interesting of thought-provoking question: who is a feminist? 


Prayas 15 has an article on the formidable Digmabari Devi who, two hundred 
years ago, had the courage to stand up for her duty and her religion in an age when 
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women were no more than decorative items in a man’s household. And in Prayas 16 
there is a wide array of poetry for the reader of verse. 


The new year has brought with it a natural calamity of horrendous proportions — 
the tsunami. Rendering thousands homeless and killing so many thousands more. 
Prayas 18, in its editorial and quick facts section, discusses this natural phenomenon 
and its effects. 


Celebrating Swayam’s tenth year, a special issue of Prayas is being published with 
a selection of previously published articles and contributions, this time translated into 
English. This is part of our effort at reaching Prayas to those beyond our state of West 
Bengal, and perhaps even further, to those who are unable to read it in the original 
Bengali. 

1998 — 2005: the path that Prayas has trod these past few years has not necessarily 
been the smoothest. Its very aim and ‘prayas’ —‘effort’ —has been to navigate its way 
through all odds and obstacles, overcoming all forms of resistance until, one step at a 
time, it has been able to secure a place for itself. We believe that in the last five years 
Prayas has established itself among the little magazines published in Bengali. The 
writers of Prayas had begun by wielding their pens to give vent to their creativity. 
Today we have not only found a space to hone our writing skills but Prayas has 
inspired a unique sense of self-worth and consciousness in us. 


Prayas has come a long way and there is a longer path that still waits to be tra- 
versed. The good wishes of our readers and friends is all we need on our journey in 
years ahead. 
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Budhni 


Morning. The doorbell rang shrilly. Mimi, still asleep, frowned. Although she had 
been rudely awakened by its summons she wasn’t yet willing to get out of bed and 
open the door. Parting her eyelids a fraction she espied a sliver of golden sunshine; it 
had slipped past the curtains and now played idly upon her study table. 

She could hear the sound of dishes being washed in the kitchen to the accompa- 
niment of her mother's grumbling. Had Ma not heard the doorbell, then? In the mean 
time, it rang again. Ma ran out of the kitchen and noisily flung open the front door. ‘So 
Her Royal Highness has deigned to come to work! Would it be too much to ask where 
you've been, these last few days?’ 5 

Budhni silently slid past her and entered the flat. As Ma's voice relentlessly car- 
ried on complaining about her unexplained absence over the last couple of days, 
Budhni began to wash the rest of the utensils in the kitchen. Mimi clasped her soft pil- 
low to herself and rolled over on her side. She was not fully awake yet; faint strands 
of sleep still blurred her eyes, so she thought of lazing in bed for just a while longer. 
Ma burst into her room in a rush. ‘What's wrong with you? It’s so late in the day and 
you're still in bed! Wake up, wake up! and start studying!’ Mimi sat up angrily in bed. 
‘Why don’t you let me Worry about my studies, Ma. After all, I'm old enough” I just 
don't understand what you're up to!’ grumbled Ma as she left the room in a huff. 

Ma’s temper was at its peak because of Budhni’s recent absence. Usually Ma was 
a simple, cheerful person but once she lost her temper, she was a terror. 

Sleep was now out of the question. Mimi tidied her bed and then went off into the 
bathroom. Emerging a while later, she yelled in the general direction of Budhni, ‘Budi, 
bring my breakfast to the verandah. I'll eat it there.’ 

It was two day now, that Baba hadn't been at home. News of Thamma’s illness 
had arrived a few days ago; he had taken leave from the factory and rushed off to see 
her. Mimi loved her Thamma dearly. And her Dadu as well. But neither of them was 
willing to leave Calcutta and come to stay in this industrial town. 

Mimi brought her copy of As You Like It with her to the verandah and sat down. 
Sitting here on the verandah invariably cheered her up. Spread out before her, a vast 
green vista. Little winding roads that curved their way into the distance. In the 
evenings, the neon lights would sparkle. Distant beats of the dhol and the madol 
could be heard. Strains of Saontali song and the buzzing of crickets would all make it 
seem as if a dream. 


An immense steel city. Hundreds and hundreds of people had gathered from all 
over the country to keep the factory humming with activity. It had fed so many 
mouths, this steel plant. And they had all built their lives, made their homes around 
it. 
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Row upon row of two-storeyed houses huddled together in various parts of the 
township. Here and there, patches of green— parks or children's playgrounds. Almost 
every other sector boasted of its own Co-operative Stores or supermarket. These 
supermarkets were very well-stocked; one could buy anything there, from groceries 
to fresh vegetables and even clothes. 

And on the.fringes of this steel city lay the Saontali neighbourhood. As a child, 
Mimi would ride pillion on her father's scooter and they would visit various places in 
and around the city. She had noticed how neatly each Saontali house was plastered 
with clay. The walls decorated with strange patterns in red clay, a thatched roof, and 
a courtyard in the front also plastered with clay. Somewhere a couple of hens would 
be clucking about, or elsewhere, dark-skinned naked toddlers sitting on the ground 
and sobbing, their legs splayed out before them. Mimi used to enjoy those visits espe- 
cially to the Saontali neighbourhood. 

Budhni was one of the Saontals. 

It was the Saontali women who worked in most of the quarters. They were very 
clean and proved to be quite trustworthy as well. 

The men who work as gardeners or as labourers. Quite a few of them were also 
employed as labourers in the factory. 

After a hard day’s work, the Saontali men and women would drink intoxicating 
mahua; some of them would begin to beat out a tune on the madol and their evening's 
session would be set. 

‘Here Didi, your breakfast.’ Budhni’s words snapped Mimi out of her reverie. As 
she looked into Budhni’s eyes, they seemed to sparkle with joy. ‘Didi, I’ve done it. 
Manela’s father is scared of me. Frightened!’ She placed the food on a side-table and, 
squatted before Mimi, agog with excitement. ‘Why Budi, what's the matter?” asked’ 
Mimi, lowering her voice. 

Ever since she’s been a little girl, Mimi has shared a special relationship with 
Budhni. A sort of friendship has evolved between these two women. Budhni was a 
new bride when she first came to work for Mimi's family. Seventeen or eighteen years 
old. Flaming orange vermilion in her hair, firm black body. Mimi had been only eight 
years old, then. When the two of them played together it would seem as if they were 
both of the same age. Budhni used to call Mimi ‘Didi’ despite being the older of the 
two. And Baba had also taught Mimi, ‘You too must call her didi. After all, she is older 
than you.’ Little Mimi had lisped ‘Budi’, and it had stuck. 

It has been ten years since Budhni came to work in this household. Today, she is 
the mother of three children. Two girls and a boy. The eldest girl is nine. The boy born 
just after her is eight, called Mangla. And six-seven months ago she’s had another 
daughter, Quite a healthy child, doesn’t cry much, and so her mother has named her 
Hashi. 
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But the problem lies with Mangla’s father. He’s not happy at all with the latest 
addition to his family. Lately he’s not been working all that much either. Earlier, he 
used to work as a labourer but now he spends his days drunk on hariya and at every 
available opportunity, beats up his children and his wife. The only time he's pleasant 
to Budhni is when he wishes to cadge some money off her. A few sweet words and 
then, once she loosens the knot in her sari to give him the money, he’s off. Comes 
home late in the evening, drunk, and with a temper to match. He wants steaming hot 
rice the moment he steps through the door. Unconcerned about whether his children 
have had their meals or not, he stuffs himself and then falls asleep. If his meal is late 
by even a few moments, he thrashes Budhni to within an inch of her life. Poor Budhni 
is exhausted after her day’s work in three different households. She silently endures 
those beatings from her husband. Sometimes she is hit so hard that her limbs, red- 
dened and sore, swell up, her whole being wracked with pain. 

On one such occasion, applying soothing ointment to the reddened welts and 
blisters on Budhni's back, Mimi had asked her, ‘Budi, why do you let him beat you 
so?’ Budhni had turned around in amazement and replied, with her kohl-black eyes 
widened in endless astonishment, ‘Why not! He’s my man, after all.’ 

‘But why does he beat you?’ asks Mimi. ‘It’s just so that he can have a drink or 
two,’ Budhni replies. ‘Shame on him! Doesn't feed his children, doesn’t love his wife, 
and he dares to beat you up just for some booze! Don’t you have hands too, Budi?’ 
‘Come now, how can I hit him? He’s my man after all.’ ‘Silly, I'm not asking you to hit 
him back. How long will you put up with his beatings? You’ve got hands too. At least 
to stop the blows.’ 

These words had struck a chord somewhere in Budhni’s mind. How long would 
Budhni continue to get beaten? 

A couple of days ago she was returning home after a hard day's work. She came 
across a group of adivasis who had killed a wild boar. After skinning it, they were now 
apportioning the meat among themselves. Budhni pleaded and bargained with them 
and managed to buy quite a large portion of meat. Wrapped it in sal leaves. Budhni 
was beside herself with happiness as she proceeded homeward: it was after a long 
time that her children would have such a wonderful meal. 

Her children greeted their mother with great excitement when they saw the meat 
in her hand. Surrounding her they chattered excitedly, clapped their hands. Unable to 
contain her own joy, Budhni picked up Hashi from her elder daughter Tuku’s arms 
and cuddled her, holding her so very, very, close. Then after splashing her face with 
some water, she entered the kitchen and lit the unoon, the clay oven over which she 
must cook the meal. Winter was around the corner and the days were already grow- 
ing shorter. Tuku lit the little kerosene lamp, the kupi, and she and her brother sat 
there, waiting in delicious anticipation for their mother to finish cooking. The two 
unoons had been built as a permanent fixture when the hut itself was built. Kindling 
was provided by collecting leaves and twigs or by hacking off bits of branches from trees 

and shrubbery. On most days a standard meal consisted of rice with some salt and 
perhaps an onion or two, Sometimes, if their luck was good, they might have a few 
wedges of potato with their rice. 
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That evening they were to have a royal feast—they were going to eat mutton. 
Budhni cooked it hot, adding plenty of chilli and spices. On the other unoon, the water 
was boiling, the rice was almost ready, Hashi, feeding at her mother’s breast, had fallen 
fast asleep in her lap. Budhni lovingly spread out a kantha near the warmth of the unoon 
and put Hashi to bed. Jhagdu was not at home. Perhaps it was best that way. First she 
had to finish cooking and then feed her children. Only then would she serve out the 
remainder for Jhagdu and herself and sit up, waiting for him to come home. 

But alas! Cruel fate! Midway through her preparations Jhagdu lurched in, reeking 
of liquor. Immediately his eyes widened and he asked her, ‘What's cooking? Smells so 
good. What's it?’ 

Budhni turned a deaf ear to his questions. The rice was ready. She drained the starch 
into an earthen bowl and set it aside. It would serve as her breakfast in the morning, 
before she left for her day’s work. The children would eat it too, with a pinch of salt 
thrown in. Jhagdu staggered over to where Budhni was cooking, his eyes goggling at the 
sight of mutton. Like a greedy wolf, he pushed aside his children, shoving them into the 
far corner of the room, and squatted before the oven. ‘Where did you get the meat? I’m 
going to really enjoy the meal tonight!’ he drooled. 

The two children began sobbing in the corner. They were fairly certain that nothing 
would be left for them. The mutton was almost ready. Budhni would need to remove it 
from the fire. She put the pot on the floor and asked her children to come and eat. 

Jhagdu swaying menacingly in a drunken stupor, yelled, ‘Let the brats be. Serve me 
first.’ Budhni replied quietly, ‘No. They will eat first.’ 

‘They won't. I said, serve me first, growled Jhagdu and began to stand up. Before 
he could move another inch, Budhni yanked out a strip of kindling from the unoon and 
flung it at him. The flaming end made contact with Jhagdu's foot and he howled in 
agony. The children, watching, turned to stone in the corner, frightened by this fiery 
incarnation of their mother. Never before had they seen this side of her usually quiet per- 
sonality. 

Budhni spent the next two days taking care of Jhagdu; she took him to the doctor at 
the nearby hospital and dressed his wounds with ointments and bandages. It’s been two 
days now; having ensured his recovery she’s come back to work. But this entire incident 
has left Jhagdu a changed man. Not a peep out of him anymore. Once in a while 
Budhni’s caught him looking at her, bewildered. And he has been nodding at everything 
she has to say. 

He has even gone so far as to pick up Hashi—his hated offspring, his unwanted 
daughter —and hold her in his arms. Cuddled her a bit, hugging her lovingly when he 
thought no one was looking. 

Budhni's eyes glitter with unshed tears of joy as she narrates her tale. Mimi’s mind 
seems to be elsewhere after listening to Budhni and she finds herself walking back into 
her room. Standing before the framed picture of Rabindranath Tagore, Mimi cannot help 
but recall the poet’s lines where he has said, those who cause others to suffer and those 
who put up with it, both deserves to be equally scorned. Revered poet, | bow before thy 
wisdom, she thought. 

Riva BASU 
(Prayas, September 2001) 
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Break the silence 


Who were they who stung you? 
How many in all? 

You need to come out with it, dear, 
What else do you recall? 


Your shame they've left in tatte 
So do away with fear, : 
_ Robbed off everything that matt 
What else can they seize? 


(our neighbours have a good tim 
eir gossip never-ending, 
§ that why you can't face the wo 

that why you are weeping? 


our back's against the wall, 
urn around now! 

top blaming yourself, 

or no fault of yours. 


MALABIKA GANGOPADHYAY 
(Prayas, November 2002) 
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A Child Complains 


We children, all of us 

Have some things to say to you 
Against our ‘aunties’ and our ‘sirs’ 
And our parents too. 


Dear Sir, 

You’re the one who thought it up 

Put us in a box and locked us up 

What if we had died? And for what crime? 

Nothing compared to what the elders get away with, 
all the time. 


Dear Auntie, 

You too have hit me, beaten me sore 

Never thought of me like the daughter you have at home. 

Never knew when I said in class that ‘I don’t understand’ 

Such a thrashing awaited me from the cane gripped in your hand 


Dear Baba, 

Never at home, out all day and I, left on my own 

Ever thought of me, spending the hours, all alone? 

There's always work, never a moment of leisure 

To get back home and spend time with your little daughter. 


Dear Ma, 

You I remain a stranger to you too, you see 

Hence you ban my games, my cartoons on tv 

Mistakes to be punished and I’m to study all day 

Force me to be ‘first girl’ if you'd have your way 

Must be the best at swimming, drawing and singing too 
How dark the world is without the light of love from you. 


Come, let us children all run away to a land 

Where the good king lives, where the elders understand 
That children need to study and play 

That a little of both is the ideal way. 


SNIGHDHA ADHIKARI 
(Prayas, June 2004) 
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The Touch of Dawn 


Tapa sat up in bed with a start at the sound of the Lakshmikantapur local hurtling 
past. It was a hot and sultry night and sleep was proving elusive. Tossing and turning 
all night, the cool breeze of dawn had finally touched her eyes with fingers of sleep. 
Her eyes were still clouded with dreams and her body, still weighed down with 
fatigue but she could rest no longer. There was so much to be done. In the next bed lay 
Tapan. His body, broken and helpless. Tapa paused for a moment and her eyes filled 
with tenderness as she looked at his sleeping form. Tucking the loose end of her saree 
at her waist her eyes strayed to the clock. Oh dear it was already four forty in the 
morning. There was tea and breakfast to be made and then fed to two people, take a 
bath and eat something and then rush off to school. Bor-di did not take kindly to those 
who arrived any later than eight. Not a word escapes her—just that pointed glance at 
her wristwatch the moment anyone is late. For Tapa, that slight gesture was more than 
enough. 

All Tapa’s classes are in the first half of the day. Teaching Arithmetic to classes 
four to eight. And a special class—handicrafts—on Saturdays. She’d always been 
skilled with her hands, be it sewing or knitting or crochet. Hence the two classes for 
‘work education’. Tapa had been a good student. Calm and quiet by nature, books 
were her passion, her prayer. And in between, in stray moments of leisure, she'd craft 
little dolls out of clay, make pretty things for her room from waste material. Her mother 
recognized her daughter’s talent and introduced her to knitting and crochet. Actually 
Tapa was possessed of limitless patience. Once she began something she'd keep at it, 
her concentration unwavering, until the task was complete. The elder daughter in the 
family, her father has high hopes for Tapa. 

Saradindu-babu is a schoolteacher but he dreams of something far bigger for his 
daughter — she'll become a Professor, she'll do research in the field of statistics, get a 
doctorate. And so much more. The younger daughter is a lively sort. Named Rupa, 
with a face that matched the name as well. The mother is partial to the younger girl. 
An average student but with a lovely singing voice. The parents and their two daugh- 
ters—a contented family. But the bolt from the blue came when Tapa, studying for her 
M.Sc, fell in love with Tapan. 

Her parents simply could not understand how a well-read, educated and refined 
girl like Tapa could fall for a mere factory worker, a man with no more than a 
Matriculation degree and such a crude personality. But who has ever been able to 

explain the ways of love? Tapa was resolute —if she married it would to be Tapan and 
Tapan only. And she didn’t want to study any further than the M.Sc either. Saradindu- 
babu’s dreams were shattered. He called her aside one day and tried to explain to her, 
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hen she finally looked up at him, hor eyes were brimming over oa 
Baba, I never wanted to hurt you. But I have no option. Tapan is so 


Despairing and helpless, and in spite of his resistance to the idea, Saradindu-babu 
finally arranged for the wedding of Tapa with Tapan. Down the overbridge at Baruipur 
Station, turn left and walk for about 10 minutes and enter the narrow lane. The third 
house that you see is Tapa and Tapan’s. Due to the similarity in their names, the house 
has been christened ‘Tapasram’. Three steps leading up to a long verandah. Two 
rooms leading off it. A bathroom at one end of the verandah and a kitchen at the other. 
And an asbestos roof above their heads. This is Tapan-babu’s palace. He’d inherited 
five cattahs of land. Sold off two-and-a-half and built this house on the remaining por- 
tion. He’d worked on it himself, along with the labourers, trying to save money. He'd 
always been fond of gardens, even as a boy. When he built this house he made sure 
there was enough land around it so that he could have his very own garden. In front 
he’d planted jaba, sthalpadma, togor and jui. On another side there were papaya, 
banana and the fragrant lime trees. On the roof climbed a lau vine. And behind his 
bedroom was that single shiuli tree. For Tapa so loved their smell. All in all, the house 
was a lovely tranquil home. 

But Rupa the younger sister turns her nose up at it, says she doesn’t like Didi’s 
house at all. And she still can’t understand what Didi saw in Tapan-da. 

The first two years of her marriage passed by like a dream. Each making the other . 
happy, filling each other with joy. Drop by drop, Tapa savoured each aspect of her new 
life. And when their needs demanded, she even got a teaching job for herself at the 
neighbourhood Kamal Nari Vidyapith. And two years later, another dream turned 
into reality when their child Swapan was born. Saradindu-babu had died suddenly 
and was not fated to see his grandchild. The shock and despair caused by Tapa’s mar- 
riage had never quite left him for the rest of his days. 

But there was cause for happiness as well: Rupa’s looks and singing had earned 
her a good match, a boy froma suitably wealthy family. Her mother’s only sorrow was 
that Saradindu-babu did not live to share in the joyous news nor witness the wedding. 
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But such a joyous wedding was unfortunately not succeeded by joyous tidings. 
In her picture perfect flat, Rupa stayed alone, waiting for her husband's footfalls at the 
threshold. Her husband however was a busy man, so busy that he had no time for his 
wife. Rupa spent her days in coccooned in the darkness of solitude, of loneliness. And 
so, her soul thirsting for company, she’d drive over in her air-conditioned car to Tapa’s 
little house, sit for hours with Swapan in her lap. Rupa called him Sunny. And to win 
his heart over she’d come laden with expensive toys, clothes, chocolates. Rupa’s 
yearning for motherhood found a release as she clutched Sunny in her arms, held him 
close. And Sunny too enjoyed the pampering, the adoration, knew that his aunt would 
never say no to his demands. Tapa however did not approve of her son’s gluttony. 
She'd scold him, try and explain to Rupa as well. Rupa never paid her the slightest 
heed but Swapan was scared of his mother. Although that did not stop his secret 
demands on his aunt and all the affection and pampering between the two. Tapan 
worked in the nearby glass factory. He was a hardworking man. Did not believe in 
shortcuts at work or in evading responsibilities. He’d spent many hours there, patient- 
ly enduring the terrific physical demands the job made on him. And that glass facto- 
ry was where the catastrophe took place. He’d been working the night shift. The night 
was almost over; the touch of dawn had begun to wipe away the darkness. Perhaps 
he'd been sleepy. In a flash liquid orange fire cascaded down upon his right thigh. 
With a cry like a wounded animal Tapan crashed to the floor. Lost consciousness. The 
flesh of his thigh crumbling to pieces, burning in the incredible heat of liquid glass. 
His colleagues bundled him into a supply truck and rushed him to the P. G. Hospital 
in Calcutta. When one of his friends called Tapa and told him about his accident, Tapa 
felt the ground sway beneath her feet, felt her eyes clouding over with darkness. 

After battling with death, Tapan did eventually return home. Tapa cannot imagine 
how she would have survived this time in her life without the help of Tapan’s colleagues. 
Five months later, now it was some other Tapan who returned home. Thin and 
wrecked, his right leg amputated from the thigh. Nine-year-old Swapan was fright- 
ened by the sight of him, refused to come close. Back home after so many months, 
Tapan lay down in his own bed at last and closed his eyes, tired and weary. But he 
could not shut his eyes to the problems that lay in wait, to the questions that waited 
to be asked. When he opened his eyes again therefore they were misted over with 
helplessness and despair. The compensation received from the factory had been mea- 
gre and that too had all been spent for his treatment. Even his colleagues had pooled 
in and raised some money. And there had been Tapa’s jewellery too. Tapa had of 
course not told him about that but he was intelligent enough to figure it out on his 
own. 

The factory had reassured them that employment would be provided for another 
member of the family. But where was such a member amongst them? Their son was a 
little boy still. Hence Tapa’s job at the school had been their only hope. She even took 
on three-four tuitions in the evenings, in secret. But those whose bonds run deep in 
their minds as well can have no secrets from one another. Tapan came to know of 
Tapa’s hardworking ways but said nota word for he was a helpless man. Working like 
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a beast of burden, Tapa began to grind the mill of everyday life singlehandedly. At 
home there was the handicapped husband, the little boy, the household duties and 
chores. And outside the duties of her earning her living. Yet she'd not let the smallest 
sigh escape her lest Tapan hear and know of her weariness and exhaustion. 

Thus passed seven or eight years. Housebound, Tapan has grown crotchety, 
short-tempered. Thrusting his own frustrations upon the rest of the world, the slight- 
est flaw has him screaming and shouting at Tapa. And he can’t tolerate his son for 
even a moment. In reality, cursing his handicap, all he does is pray for an early death. 
Tapa is aware of this complexity in Tapan’s emotions. Trying to make him independ- 
ent and feel able, and also to imrpove his self-confidence, she teaches him how to 
make paper packets at home. Tapan makes them and Tapa sells them at the neigh- 
bourhood shop. Tapa’s thin figure seems to grow thinner, seems to disappear amidst 
the routine of household-school-tuitions. The best of the foods went to Tapan, to 
Swapan. And this enrages Tapan even more. Hurling his crutches away he screams in 
fury, ‘Shoving all the good things down my throat are you? Trying to show what a 
sainted sati you are? Trying to make a martyr out of yourself. What charity! Pity, isn’t 
it? You pity me? I don’t want pity. I don’t.’ Throwing away his plate he limps back to 
his room. Heart heavy with agony, Tapa wipes away her tears. Swapan watches all 
this, and as he grows older, the distance between him and his father grows too. 
Gradually disgust for his father fills his heart. Every day he prays for his father’s 
death. And his mother? He thinks she’s weak, helpless, stupid. This stupid mother’s 
sacrifices bear no meaning for him. He loves his aunt. And it is with her that he shares 
all his thoughts, all his feelings. His aunt’s gleaming home, the lights of the city, the 
sheen of its many faces — these beckon, call to him. 

His Madhyamik examinations are round the corner. Swapan studies hard. He is a 
good student. And very ambitious. He wants to grow up and be an engineer. Not a 
factory worker like his father. Despite the daily struggle, Tapa has never asked for 
help from anyone. Never accepted any of Rupa’s attempts at help. And Rupa knows 
her sister only too well to force the issue. But when Swapan does well in his 
Madhyamik examinations, it is no longer possible to keep him within the bounds of 
this little town. He follows his aunt into the big city in order to do his Higher 
Secondary examinations from a city school. 

Swapan scores high marks in those examinations as well and in the Joint 
Entrance. Begins studying telecom engineering at IIT Kharagpur. It’s almost a year 
now that Tapan has passed away. The last two years of his life spent as an invalid. 
Tapa tended to him all on her own. Feeding him, bathing him, cleaning him—every- 
thing. Towards the end he'd even stopped speaking. Just nodded his head now and 
then, signalled yes or no. Filled with disgust for himself and ridden with guilt on 
account of Tapa, he couldn't bear to look her in the eye. Retreated far into some dark 
corner inside himself. Plagued with a single thought at every moment—of all the 
injustices he'd heaped upon her. He'd not been able to make her happy. No matter 
how badly he behaved, Tapa could sense this love he still had for her, these thoughts 
he still bore for her. This pulse of life that still throbbed within him. Hence not a word 
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escaped her lips, no matter how difficult the circumstances, how deep the grief. After 
Tapan’s death, her life was empty. Uninhabited. 

Its been a few days now that Tapa’s come to spend a while in Rupa’s Tollygunge 
flat, taking voluntary retirement from her school job. Her next destination is the 
ashram for widows at Swargadwar, in Puri. Soon after Swapan had been born, all 
three of them had visited Puri. Thirsty, they stopped at the widows’ ashram and asked 
for some water. She still remembered how eager those lonely women had been for 
company. It was they who had been thirsting. That incident had affected her deeply. 
Thus she wants to spend her last few days with them, try and do something for them. 
Just this one night. And the new dawn wold herald the last day she would spend with 
her loved ones. Now, it seems as though she is surrounded by an uncertain quiet, a 
strange stillness. Patches of sleep interspersed by glimpses of familiar faces. 
Saradindu-babu’s face keeps coming back to mind. Somewhere within her is a dis- 
comfort, an unease. She wakes up. The dawn sky is bathed with a rosy glow. The blue 
autumn sky outside the window .. . looking at it she can almost smell the shiuli blos- 
soms . . . closing her eyes she runs her fingers over the flowers growing outside the 
house at Baruipur, in her garden ... suddenly the daydream shatters. She remembers 
yesterday. Tapa had been waiting for the post—an LIC policy had matured. A large 
sum of money. The cheque arrived in due course. Standing at the window or Rupa’s 
tenth floor flat, Tapa’s was turning the check over and over in her hand, her mind 
struggling to make a decision. The sky had been overcats. Suddenly a gust of wind 
blew away the cheque from her hand. Swirling like a leaf in the tide, it finally landed 
on the cornice of the seventh floor. The maid had been wiping the floor. She leapt up 
with a yell. Rupa was called into the room and given the news. She rushed to the peo- 
ple on the seventh floor, tried with a long pole to rescue the cheque but to no avail. 

When Sunny returned home in the evening after having a day out with his friends 
he found a crowd of people standing in front of the building, and pointing and ges- 
turing upwards. A few words with them and Swapan alias Sunny came to know of 
what had happened He went up. Looked out of the window at the elusive cheque 
lying on the cornice, three floors below. He tied a pole to the other long one which 
Rupa had tried to use. Then at one end he smeared the tip with glue. Ran down to the 
seventh floor. Then stood there for a while, silently staring at his goal and finally, in 
one swift movement, reached out and touched the slip of paper with the end of the 
pole and it stuck to the tip of it. Thus the cheque was recovered. News spread and 
Sunny was duly congratulated, much in the manner of kings who had returned tri- 
umphantly to their kingdom after ardous and hazardous battle. 

Sunny took the check to his mother and found her standing at the window of a 
darkened room, staring out at the stars in the night sky. Putting a hand on her shoul- 
der he said, ‘Here, your cheque.’ Handing it over he asked her, ‘Are you going tomor- 
row, Ma?’ Tapa nodded a yes. 

“Must you go?” 

‘What is there to hold me back, khoka?’ 
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Very very slowly, he turned her to face him and put his hands on her shoulders. 
‘What about me? Am I no one to you?’ 


A sob escapes Tapa as she reaches out and grabs him, holds him close to her. 
‘Don’t push me away, Ma. I understand who are you, what you have done. Today I 
see. It is not you but I who am stupid. I’m stupid Ma, dearest Ma.’ 


Tapa’s soul reaches out to the love her son offers her. 


And in her heart, deep within, the waves break, return. And break again. 


Riva BASU 
(Prayas, November 2004) 


Conscience 


Protecting his interests 

Manu wrote down the rules 

If woman stands equal to man 

that man has no respect, is to be shamed. 

And so she must stay, imprisoned by the walls 
society, family, husband and son 


the lines drawn around her, shutting in a 
woman. 


Oh woman, this is like the plague 

And there’s only one way in which to survive 
Your mind must burn with grim resolve 
Awaken your conscience 

You too can be Sarojini Naidu 

Or even a brave Lakshmibai, Queen of Jhansi. 


REKHA Das = X 


(Prayas, January 2004) 
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Editorial 


It is impossible to leaf through any of our newspapers on any day and find them 
devoid of reports on bride-burning, rape, molestation and violence against women. 
But why? With every passing day, despite the protest marches and the demonstra- 
tions, is violence against women actually on the rise? We boast of our Independence, 
we make complex calculations to prove on paper our socio-economic progress. In real- 
ity, is any of this true? No, we haven't progressed an inch as far as our attitude is con- 
cerned, A cursory look through the pages of history will reveal that women have been 
oppressed in the past and continue to be oppressed at present. Perhaps only certain 
forms of oppression have changed. How safe is a woman at home or otherwise? Shall 
it never be possible for women to be happy? Are they doomed forever to live a life of 
oppression and neglect? Of course voices have been raised in protest against their con- 
dition. A number of social reformers have, over the years, been instrumental in abol- 
ishing many of society's cruel practices against women but certain kinds of oppression 
still remain. There are many organizations that have chosen to befriend and support 
oppressed, women. Swayam is one such organization and we are, all of us, members 
of Swayam. This periodical which is being launched is called Prayas which literally 
means ‘to try’. We believe, using Prayas as a medium, we will be able to reach out to a 
large number of women, speaking to them about women's problems and experiences. 
We have, many of us, turned our backs upon our tormented pasts and finally begun 
to take our first few steps towards the light growing brighter at the end of our tunnels. 
It is this hope of a new life that we wish to share with others yet imprisoned in their 
hells of daily torment. Our magazine is not just any other women's magazine; there 
are none of the usual sections on cookery or beauty. We want Prayas to be a tool and 
to reach out to each and every woman who is oppressed in any way. We want Prayas 
to awaken in each woman an unerring feeling of self-respect. Prayas will also hold out 
a helping hand to those women who are grappling with their deeply troubled lives, 
letting them know how, step by step, they too can begin to fight for their rights. 
Therefore, through Prayas, we hope, or rather we wish, to inspire a certain conscious- 
ness in others like us, preventing them from falling prey to violence which, sadly 
enough, is inflicted upon them even today, as we wait to enter the tw enty-first century. 
Those who are able to survive and hold their heads high, need never fear society 
pointing a finger at them. We are doing our utmost to ensure that Pr rayas is put to the 
best of uses. Since this is our very first issue, may we request forgiveness for any 
lapse, This issue talks mainly of the recently-observed International Women’s Day (8 
March) and about our various experiences as part of Swayam. We hope your feedback 
through letters and suggestions will help us plan our next issue better, 


(Editorial for the inaugural issue, Prayas, January 1998) 
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Global March 2000 


The Global March for Women was held in Washington D.C. on 25 October 2000 and it 
was preceded by the rally in New York City on 17 October on the United Nations Day 
for the Eradication of Poverty in Dag Hammerskjold Plaza next to the United Nations 
headquarters. These two marches, and the activities in countries worldwide, were the 
culmination of years of organizing. Starting in 1995, the Federation of Women of 
Quebec marched to the Quebec National Assembly to press for changes in their own 
community. Then they took it global! About 2000 activist organizations from 130 coun- 
tries came together to plan and organize the Global March. On October 25, after five 
years of intensive planning, 30,000 women (and some men) from all over the globe 
converged on the White House Ellipse to highlight the poverty women face and the 
violent abuse women suffer. Women from 159 countries signed the demands and 100 
countries were represented by delegations. The number of participating groups 
reached 5,300. At the rally in New York, the five million signatures collected from 
around the globe calling for the implementation of the 17 demands to end the poverty 
of women and the violence against them came by bicycle and the packages of petitions 
were passed hand to hand through the throngs of women to be presented to Kofi 
Annan, the secretary General of the United Nations. The rallyists walked in absolute 
silence at the start of the march to honour their sisters victimized by violence. Then, 
they banged pots and pans to demand an end to the poverty that stalks women 
around the globe. Representatives of the Global March of Women in Washington met 
with World Bank and IMF officials to press for changes and an acknowledgement of 
the institutions role in the feminization of poverty. 

All the participating teams in the rally responded with creative presentations 
which were truly innovative. Some of the signatures were collected on quilts, such as 
the one made by the Japanese delegation. Swayam was one of the organizations rep- 
resenting India at the March. Our members came up with a novel idea based on the 
sari which is what we Bengali women usually wear. Using a sari as our canvas, we 
created a multi-coloured banner, painted with hard-hitting slogans protesting the 
plight of women. All of us at Swayam helped in painting this sari and we undertook 
this task with great enthusiasm. Using both words and visuals, we expressed our feel- 
ings and emotions on issues closest to our hearts — demanding eradication of poverty, 
protesting violence against women and discriminatory practices prevalent in our society 
even today. All of these messages were first drawn and written on small pieces of 
cloth—a beggar on the steps of a skyscraper, or a woman demanding to be recognized 
not as a slave or as a goddess but as a human being. Fiery slogans protesting against 
the oppression of women were penned. Some slogans expressed the need to join 
hands, of moving forward together whereas some others quoted from Tagore: 'If none 
heed your cry, then walk alone’. Overcome every fear and every obstacle in your path, 
stand your ground, raise your voice and protest against every injustice. Our message 
was, women have the right to live; we must leave the past behind, break through all 
the barriers and carry on our struggle to make this world free of hatred and envy. We 
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must not abandon our quest for the promise of a new day. This sari was greatly appre- 
ciated at the March. 

Now, the inevitable question is what was the need for a Women’s Global March? 
Did you know that women and girls control only 1 per cent of the world's wealth? 
Women are fighting two major battles—one against poverty and another protesting 
violence against women. Women are being denied their rights to the bare necessities 
of life, such as shelter, food, water, and education. In this immense world of ours, 
women are extremely deprived. Their rights and demands are constantly repressed by 
men. Women are thus fighting for their rights in countries across the world. They are 
not struggling on the basis of caste, creed or nationality but on behalf of women every- 
where. They are fighting for their rights as citizens, for their independence, for their 
tight to have or not have children, and many other fundamental rights. Women who 
have been deprived of their rights in some way or the other don’t simply want to be 
provided with shelter or citizenship —they wish for the entire world to acknowledge 
them and restore their rights. The Global March has, therefore, reached beyond the 
immediate confines of any one city or country and sought the involvement and par- 
ticipation of women from all over the world. Women have felt the urgent need for 
education. They want to learn, to understand, to be trained to analyze. This they know 
will help them to be analytical of their oppressive situation. They also want to protest 
collectively against the neglect and violence they are subjected to. They hope this collec- 
tive march will ensure that they are recognized as a truly international presence, a 
force to be reckoned with. 

The March has put forth 17 demands. In order to eliminate poverty and increase 
the sharing of wealth, governments must adopt a legal framework and strategies 
against poverty by canceling the debt of the poorest countries (Jubilee 2000), ending 
cutbacks in social budgets and public services, ensuring the right to education and 
basic necessities, eliminating tax havens, and implementing the Tobin tax on specula- 
tive investments. The demands also call for the elimination of violence against women 
and the promotion of respect for women's mental and physical integrity. This can be 
done when every country adopts and harmonizes its domestic laws with UN declara- 
tions. These declarations include CEDAW (the Convention for the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women), the Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
and the Beijing Platform for Action. States must adopt and implement disarmament 
policies, recognize the International Criminal Court, and end: the trafficking in 
women. 

The message that we wish to share through the medium of the Global March is 
that women all over the world must unite in order to fight for their rights which are 
being universally denied them and that this March has been the first step in that united 
struggle. The work of a result, this is the first time in history that women have been 
organized and connected into a network of this scale. The demands of the March also 
challenge patriarchy by demanding redress of women's lack of political representation 
and access to wealth. 


MANJARI CHAKRABORTY and BIBHASREE CHATTERJEE 
(Prayas, January 2001) 
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Dear Editor 


Dear Editor 

I've read the last issue of Prayas and made some others read it as well. I enjoyed 
it greatly. Unfortunately, making others read it was not an enjoyable experience. There 
were many sarcastic remarks. I tried talking to people but to no avail. Our women lag 
behind in a lot of ways even today. Formal degrees are not having any effect on their 
thoughts and beliefs. They continue to fast on Tuesdays, Wednesdays or Saturdays. 
These malnourished women are busy praying on empty stomach for the well-being of 
their husbands and family. There is a need to pray for uplifting our souls but it is quite 
unnecessary to fuss over such things. 

These women I know consider playing chess, talking about politics or discussing 
literature a strict no-no. I am subjected to a lot of barbs for indulging in these habits. 

When I had heard that Professor Amartya Sen had been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for economics the year before last, I was tremendously excited. In an excitable state of 
mind I had called up a few others to share the news with them. But they were far from 
enthusiastic about it. I felt let down. 

When Prayas reached me and I read it, it felt like breathing in fresh, unpolluted 
air. I would like to continue to the magazine. I want to get across my point of view to 
many others through Prayas. 


Best wishes, 
Rita Chakraborty 
Kolkata 700028. 


(Prayas, September 1999) 


The Light in the Afternoon 


It was an afternoon wet at the edges with rain when Mallika suddenly met Shaunabh. 
A few moments of silence and then each asked the other, breaking the spell, 
‘Remember me?’ And, quite naturally, burst into laughter. Shaunabh said, ‘It’s been 
such a long time. Come, let’s sit somewhere and talk for a bit.’ And took her to the 
nearest restaurant for a chat. 

Shaunabh was the first. ‘So? How have you been? It’s been what? Ten years since 
we last met? In College I was your senior. Although we had been introduced by my 
cousin,’ 

After a moment's silence, Mallika said, ‘Our college days were so much nicer. So 
much fun we'd have. Our days spent in nothing other than singing, discussing litera- 
ture, planning musical soirees . . . so much happiness . .. how beautiful the days were 
then, And now .. . nothing but the silence, the loneliness that seems to pierce the soul.’ 

Shaunabh said, ‘Tell me, it’s been quite a few years since you married, isn’t it? So 
how is your lord and master? Where is he at present?’ 

‘Never mind me,’ Mallika replied. ‘Tell me about you.” 

‘What is there to tell? Both my parents are no more. I'm an executive officer with 
a foreign company. On my own. And not terribly unhappy about it either.’ 

‘What? Not married yet?’ exclaimed Mallika. 

‘No. Never found anyone to love me, understand me and respect me for who I am.’ 

Suddenly Mallika said, ‘Come, I think it’s time we left. Perhaps we could meet 
another day, catch up again?’ 


The waiter was summoned, the bill paid. Shaunabh and Mallika stood up to 
leave. Shaunabh said, ‘Come home one day. It’s not very far. Golf Club Road. Here’s 
my address.’ Shaunabh held out a visiting card. Mallika got into a taxi and soon, in 
the approaching darkness of evening, disappeared into the distance, no more than a 
speck in the heart of the teeming city. 


Two or perhaps three months after that day, the two met again. This time on the 
hills of Sikkim. ‘What's this? Here, and all alone?’ he asked her, 


‘Tve come with my friends,’ replied Mallika. ‘We're all part of a group. It organ- 
izes tours to various parts of India throughout the year. All of us women. I’m here 
with them.’ 


‘And your husband?’ enquired Shaunabh. 
Mallika was silent for a while. Then she said, ‘I don’t live with him any more.’ 


“You don’t?’ Shaunabh was astounded. ‘Then where are you staying, now?’ 
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‘With my parents,’ 
‘Why this sudden decision?” 


‘This society we live in—no man can be at fault, no matter what he does. Anda 
woman need do nothing yet all the fingers will point in her direction. It is hard to find 
the words to describe what my husband has done. When I married him, when I 
stepped over the threshold of my new home, into my new life, I had not the remotest 
idea of the horrors that awaited me. I married into a vast joint family, a rich one too. 
But neither my family nor I had any inkling of my husband’s darker side. Following 
nature’s course, soon we had a daughter. And soon after my husband’s manner 
changed. Then he began coming home drunk, began to beat me up. Nothing about me 
pleased him any more. Our tastes, our family backgrounds, our respective lifestyles 
and upbringing had been vastly different anyway. Gradually he turned into an alco- 
holic. He stopped coming home. Whenever he was asked about his whereabouts he 
would reply by saying he was out on business. One day he the lie was exposed. He 
was having a relationship with a prostitute. One day passed into the next. My hus- 
band Mrinal had been part of the family’s construction business. A business in which 
the other brothers also had stakes. Mrinal’s irregular lifestyle now began to affect his 
work. And his brothers wrote him off from the family business and the family prop- 
erty. Now Mrinal lives in the redlight area, a black hole in the centre of night's black- 
ness. My daughter Brishti and I have sought refuge with my parents. I have joined this 
women’s organization, partaken of their efforts to instil independence. Now I am a 
teacher and my daughter studies in a boarding school,’ 

Mallika paused. Stayed silent for a while. Then began again, ‘Marriage brings two 
unknowns together, it’s true. But it can also drive them apart, split their bonds wide 
open.’ 

At present Mallika is like a flower that’s fallen to the ground, discarded, lifeless. 
But the chance encounter with Shaunabh has heralded the first touches of a new 
Spring, the first caress of a new wind about to blow. As Mallika drew to the close of 
her sad tale, Shaunabh held her hands in his, ‘I am still waiting for you. If you can, 
come. Come to me. Come with me. You and Brishti. And I. We can start all over again.’ 

But Mallika shook her head, ‘That is no longer possible. I have spent long and bit- 
ter years being married. I don’t want to lose out on our beautiful friendship. The two 
banks of a river may never be united. Let this sliver of distance, this wisp of river 
between us separate us always. Let it help us keep our friendship the way it is today.’ 

As the evening light outlined the mountains of Sikkim with a golden glow, 
Shaunabh and Mallika bid each other farewell and began walking back, each with a 
different way back home. 


SUJATA MONDAI 
(Prayas, June 2003) 


ISOS 


Keep the Faith 


This girl finds no home, 

That girl is wrecked. 

This girl's in a happy haze, 
That girl in the river, dead. 
This girl dreams happily 

Lying on her soft bed, 

That girl stays the night awake, 
No end to her misery, 

This girl has holidays 

In Kulu, Brazil and the States, 
That girl roams the streets 
Singed by the flames of fate. 
What lies in store for you 

Stop worrying about that, 
Today Swayam walks beside you 
Puts you back on track. 


MALABIKA GANGOPADHYAY 
(Prayas, March 2003) 
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Foretell 


Burns, the fire 

Leaps, the flames 
Whirls, the woman 
What was her name? 
Burns, the bride 
Screams in pain 
Watches, the world 
Yet feels no shame. 
Your daughter? Burnt? 
Your bride? Dead? 
Call the police, 
Someone said. 
Cheers, the men. 
Sparkle, their drink: 
Two meals for them 
Even in jail. 

The trial, a whim 
Justice, a sham. 
Two days later 
Who gives a damn? 
At the end of the term 
Just you wait, 

They'll get another dark girl 
With star-crossed fate. 


SREYA NAG 
(Prayas, January 2001) 
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Editorial 


A look at our present circumstances reveal that women are still being persecuted. 
But the situation is not without a glimmer of hope for women are also being able to 
prove themselves in various spheres of activity. It is not enough to say that we want 
justice—if we can face the future with courage and conviction then that itself will 
ensure we receive the justice that we seek. 

Swayam has been, for the past few°years, organizing various kinds of work- 
shops with the aim of providing women with that very conviction and inspiration. 
These sessions help in increasing self-confidence and in building relationships and 
friendships between the participants. The different elements of each workshop seek 
to establish the women with greater faith in one another and this in turn helps in 
increasing each individual's faith in herself. 

Like various other voluntary organizations in Calcutta, Swayam too works with 
women facing persecution and harassment. And some of their tales— of those who 
have participated in the Swayam workshops—have been penned down for the 
pages of Prayas. Prayas is our attempt at publishing the tales and experiences of 
these women. Its pages bear testimony to their talent evident in their stories, poems 
and essays, each one borne out of actual experience and emotion. Prey to circum- 
stances, many of them had been unable to truly express the multitude of emotions 
that lay stifled until now — here, self confidence and misplaced self-esteem are being 
restored. 

And I would like to end by saying that Prayas is also a weapon of our protest, 
our movement. We will not be defeated — by any one and by any circumstances. We 
will keep on writing and our skills and imagination shall know no bounds. And 
every issue shall bear glowing proof of this promise. 


(Prayas, January 2004) 


"oe 
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Quick Facts 


In this, our twelfth instalment of Things to Know we have attempted to establish con- 
nections between an individual’s mental and physical health. We have tried to pres- 
ent some more information on this topic. 


The status of a person in his or her family and within society and the respect 
accorded to that status is an extremely important matter. A woman’s status depends 
on the behaviour of others in respect to her, her own sense of self worth, what kind of 
work she is allowed to do and the kind of decisions she can take independently. In 
most.countries of the world, women are granted a status lower than that of men. This 
results in discrimination against women and this low esteem is responsible for depriv- 
ing women of many things simply because of their gender. This discrimination 
assumes different forms in different countries. But whatever the form, discrimination 
can prove to be mentally traumatic for women and this in turn can put their health in 
peril. Mental problems can occur for both men and women. Women are more prone 
to severe depression than men. Many poor women suffer a lot due to death, violent 
incidents, ostracism and huge upheavals in their daily lives. However women suffer- 
ing from mental disorders are provided with less medical treatment and facilities 
when compared to their male counterparts. 

Gender discrimination has occassionally led women to such a state that they have 
been forced to frequently give birth in the hope of a male heir for the family. For the 
birth of a son has by then become her only way to prove her worth both to herself and 
her husband. There are, even now, families where a male child is considered far more 
‘valuable’ than a female. It is assumed that sons provide for the family, look after their 
parents in their old age, perform last rites for them after their death and all other reli- 
gious ceremonies and are also the guardians of the family name and honour. Further, 
they are also responsible for carrying on the family line. Hence the discrimination 
against the girl child to the extent that they are breast fed for a shorter spell, if at all. 
The same rule applies with regard to their food and medication and some are never 
sent to school. These girls are brought up with a mindset that accepts this low esteem 
as normal. They know no better and believe themselves to be deserving of this 
reduced status. All this is no more than the inevitable to them and they do not seek 
medical attention until the situation with their health grows critical and their life is in 
danger. 

There are many countries where women do not have and are not allowed the 
right to property. They also do not have the right to pay off debts nor to earn. Even if 
the laws are to the contrary, society will not provide them with even the power to live 
their own lives as they wish. In many cases, a woman is denied the right to maintain 
family property or to have access to any of the family fortunes. She is not allowed to 
attend any social functions or visits outside the home without her husband's permis- 
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sion. Because of this power that the husband possesses over her, a woman needs to be 
dependent on her husband just to stay alive. And this is why she cannot make any 
demands for freedom —in matters of her own health, family planning, safe sex, suffi- 
cient dietary requirements, domestic violence. 


The work done by women poses health hazards for them every step of the way. 
It is a commonplace event today for a woman to be burnt in the kitchen or for her to 
develop pulmonary diseases due to the smoke she inhales every day while cooking. 
This is proof of hazards to her health posed by the work she has to do. Affliction from 
water borne diseases is also a regular occurrence for she is easy prey while washing 
clothes, scouring vessels or standing ankle-deep in waterlogged fields, planting the 
seedlings for a new crop. Lakhs and lakhs of women who work outside the home suf- 
fer from numerous health problems due to unhealthy and inhuman working condi- 
tions. And there is no rest for them at home when they return after a hard day’s work. 
As a result they are forced to do ‘double’ work. And this results in fatigue which in 
turn leaves them more prone to diseases and ailments. 

Violence is very rarely admitted to be a health hazard. But violence is responsible 
for sever injuries, mental disorders and even physical deformities, sometimes even 
death. There are many young girls who may fall victim to sexual abuse from the eld- 
ers in the family of other relatives and friends. For all women, the fear of sexual abuse 
and harassment and even rape is a daily fear. This kind of violence occurs all over the 
world, without any respect for nationality, religion, class or social status. Even now a 
lot of the harassment and abuse is kept hidden. For the police and others are more 
ready to blame the women than hold the men responsible for the crime. The perpe- 
trators of such crimes are rarely punished. This situation adversely affects the women 
and the state of their mental health. 


Source: ‘Where there is no doctor’; A. August Burns, Ronnie Lovitch, Jane Maxwell and 
Catherine Shapiro, 


(Prayas, November 2003) 


Our Dreams 


SHIKHA: I want to forget my sorrows and be happy for the rest of my life. 


ASHA: Asha has many ashas: to spend the rest of my life loving those around 
me. 


KRISHNA: To have the freedom to make my own decisions and to be able to 
live with my head held high in society. 
GEETASRI: | wish to forget my sorrows and live in peace with others and | 
wish to be an independent human being. 


(Prayas, March 2001) 
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Mirik, Mirik, Mirik 


I have been to Mirik before. But that had been no more than a fleeting visit. A typical 
tourist outing —a day trip during which we spent a few hours boating after our arrival 
by the tourist bus and then our journey back home. But this time my visit to Mirik was 
a very different one, a very real one. And I have experienced it with every fibre of my 
being; my eyes have brimmed over with its sights. This year’s team for our outdoor 
workshop comprised 25 of Swayam’s members, both senior and junior. Mirik is a 
small hilly town in the Darjeeling district with the Mirik Lake at its main attraction. A 
vast lake. The area surrounding this lake is the main tourist spot. Lofty mountain 
peaks and huge, tall trees— Mirik is lush with nature’s bounty. And the greenery —as 
far as the eye can see. This is an absolutely different shade of green compared to the 
one we are used to in the plains. This green sometimes sparkles in the sunlight. 
Sometimes seems almost black. Sometimes, dotted with sleepy houses built on the 
sides of the slopes. It is as if nature is tranquil, here in Mirik. As though the air is laced 
with sleep. At one moment the glitter of sunbeams and at the very next, swathes of 
heavy mist lending an aura of mystique to the place. We were staying on the second 
floor of Mirik Lodge, situated right above the Lake. Sometimes when the lake turned 
invisible before my very eyes, enveloped within folds of mist, I would feel a strange 
thrill, sense a strange air of mystery about it all. And then, just as suddenly, the mist 
would lift and the lake would re-appear as though the wand of an invisible magician 
was at work. 

Mirik was full of a thousand such sights, a thousand such miracles of nature all 
of which I greeted with a mixture of wonder and reverence. Even the beauty of those 
flowers— unknown, unnamed, untended — growing in merry profusion by the way- 
side have bedazzled my eyes with their colour for which I have no name. It was truly 
an enchanted place. And it was where all of us—25 members of Swayam—spent 
almost six days, engrossed in work and play, song and dance, leaving behind, for just 
that while, the monotony of our daily lives. Four of us boarded the Kanchenjungha 
Express, around 9.30 at night from the Sealdah Station; we reached New Jalpaiguri 
Station at 10.30 the next morning. Next, we took a bus which proceeded to leave 
behind Siliguri city and slowly climb the curving hilly roads, until finally we arrived 
at Mirik Lodge at 1/1.30 in the afternoon. Our workshops began the same day — the 
evening of 5 June—after we had eaten, unpacked our things in our respective rooms 
and rested a bit. That session carried on till about 8:30/ 9 at night. From the next day, 
the morning session would be from 9 till 1:30 in the afternoon, when we would break 
for lunch. Then we would begin again at 4 in the evening and carry on till 8:30/ 9 p.m. 
Of course, there was also the matter of breakfast (before) and dinner (after) the ses- 
sions. One day we even ate a Punjabi restaurant, just to add a little variety to our fare. 
In the afternoons, many of us would set out to explore, after lunch was over. Some of 
us fell into the habit of going for morning walks as well. On the morning of 8 June, we 
piled into 3 cars and set off first for Jnorpokhra and then for Pashupati Market, at the 
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Nepal border where all of us set about busily buying little knick-knacks for our loved 
ones back home. That day, too, upon returning to the Tourist Lodge, we began once 
again with our workshop sessions. The next day by bus and then onto the ‘rocket’ bus 
(run by the North Bengal Transport Corporation) at 6:30 that same evening which 
brought us back home to Calcutta at about 7 a.m. the next morning. 


It had been a short trip but was handled very adeptly by the 5-member Swayam 
squad — Saswati, Anu, Ira, Chandana and Ishita. There is a lesson to be learnt from the 
way in which they organized and directed the entire team at this Mirik outdoor work- 
shop. I had no previous workshop experience and I had been agog with curiosity, 
brimming over with questions. But each of the workshop exercises were so varied and 
so dynamic that I was not bored in the least; on the contrary I found myself partici- 
pating and reacting spontaneously and the entire experience actually left me very 
happy. Since our children had also travelled with us, various attractive workshop 
exercises had been planned for them as well. Ira and Ishita were responsible for keep- 
ing them occupied with games and painting. And the other three were involved in the 
enterprise of transforming us from sows’ ears into silk purses. Our sessions were usu- 
ally very animated and lively — most issues would be explored and resolved through 
discussions/ debates/ interaction/ exchange of views/ acting/ painting and games. 
We spent our days singing, dancing, merrymaking, our activities punctuated by 
rounds of tea, coffee and snacks. Absorbed in the proceedings, none of us noticed time 
rushing past. Although we were all Swayam members, most of us had only met briefly 
at picnics, at the Swayam office, at our addas or at some other similar occasion. This 
was our first opportunity to really get to know one another and strengthen the bonds 
of our friendship, Shabnam, Phulkumari, Munnidevi, Shakuntala, Sheila, Sagarika, 
Kakoli, Snighdha, Sulata, Aninidita, Keya, Geetasri and Tapati are all very wonderful, 
cheerful people. Not to mention Saswati, Chandana, Anu, Ishita and Ira, all of whom 
I cannot praise enough. Had I not been a witness to the terrific amounts of hard work 
they put in for the workshop, I would not have believed it possible. They were so very 
open in giving of themselves to us that we too shared of ourselves freely. And this not 
only made the work easy for us, but it also brought us a lot of happiness. It is by follow- 
ing their examples that we learnt how to analyze, to gradually uncover the myriad 
layers and penetrate into the very heart of any subject matter, It was as if, for a hand- 
ful of days, we were stolen out of our lives, stolen out of time itself, and held captive 
in a different world, 


I’m afraid I must confess it is not as though those days were wholly without 
unpleasant incidents: Munnidevi’s bitter encounter with a dishonest shopkeeper at 
Pashupati Market while shopping for shoes, her daughter being bitten by leeches, 
moments of anguish during some of the workshop sessions, tears and heartache while 
exchanging painful memories and experiences, occasional misunderstandings, quar- 
telling over the most-coveted seats in the bus, forgetting table manners at mealtimes, 
Ishita’s sustaining a toe injury while dancing, losing one’s way in a strange town, 
arriving late for a session, headaches, dizzy spells, nausea, stomach upsets . . . these 
were all part and parcel of our Mirik workshop. One day we suddenly noticed that 
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Saswati was in bed! Too much running around the previous day had given her a seri- 
ous backache. Another day we found Chandana in bed, with Munnidevi solicitously 
pressing her temples. Oh, what a romantic sight that was! Although the truth of the 
matter was that after an hour and a half of supervising our mob, the poor woman was 
reeling from a headache. This was the way in which we spent those wonderful days 
at Mirik— understanding one another, sharing with one another, being friends, being 
happy — only to return to Calcutta once again. And after getting back, I could not help 
but feel sorry to return to the daily grind. 


[The Mirik workshop was specifically designed for those women who were facing violence in their lives. The 
workshop aimed at trust-building, self-exploration and also giving us a good time.] 


Tapat! DEY 
(Prayas, August 2002) 


Our Dreams 


SHIPRA: I dream of being a good citizen and a fine human being. Of standing 
on my own two feet and being independent, of being a social worker. 


NAMITA: I wish to be a good person and a committed social activist. 


Dipika: I want to be a good citizen. I want to be independent. | want to be 
free to mingle uninhibitedly with people from every strata of society 1 want to 
travel all over the world. 


SMRITIKONA: I have many dreams. But I do not want to spend my life dream- 
ing. I want to make these dream come true. 1 dream of being a good citizen, of 
being a housewife and a mother. Of being a woman who protests against injustice, 
of being a social worker, of being an artist, of being independent, of discover- 
ing the world around me, of understanding the ways of humanity, of travelling 
around the world. I want to fight against gender discrimination and treat 
every human being with dignity. 


(Prayas, March 2001) 
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Our turn to win, Our time for victory 


[Swapner Kathamala—Swayam’s first audio cassette was released on 29 May 2003. This cassette 
comprises 9 songs reflecting the reality of women’s lives —their struggle against discrimination 
and violence as well as their dreams and aspirations. Three of these songs were written by women 
who came to Swayam and the rest by eminent Bengali poets and writers. The songs have been 
sung by Usha Uthup, Indrani Sen, Lopamudra Mitra, Nipobithi Ghosh and Annie Chatterjee. 
Following is the text of Rekha Das’s speech at the release programme. | 


Today, we have gathered here, on behalf of Swayam, to tell our stories and to tell them 
in our own words, in our own ways. 

Today, even in the twentieth century, women are being oppressed and tortured at 
every turn in this male-dominated society, be it at home or at the workplace. A woman 
is still no more than a commodity for man’s pleasure. 

We women have become conscious of and united against this tradition of male 
oppression. Relying on our self-confidence and strength of mind, we are invoking the 
light of anew dawn. Today we salute the sun rising on a new day ahead of us. 

In order to change the oppression imposed by such a social system, we stage 
plays which try to instil social awareness in those around us. Which try to awaken a 
social conscience. The realization which we feel within ourselves is sou ght to be 
expressed in the songs we sing. We have been able to register our protest through such 
songs. To break through the shackles of oppression and take the first steps towards the 
light of hope. We dream of a new free and cleansed society. 

We are very happy at the thought that all our unspoken thoughts will be pre- 
sented today, here before you, through these songs. And, like never before, these 
words will stir people’s minds and emotions. We are happy that Swayam organised 
such workshops leading to the writing of these songs and their subsequent recording. 
Our heartfelt ‘thank you’ to their efforts. 

And our sincere thanks also to those who helped translate our words into lyrics 
for the songs, to those who have composed the music and to those who have lent their 
voices to this effort. And also our thanks to all the accompanying musicians. 


(Prayas, June 2003) 
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Freedom Song 


Dear parents, beloved parents of ours, 

You raised us true, but didn’t take care, 

To bring us up, upright and aware. 

May you be like Sita, was your advice; 
Chitrangada is not the right type. 

You taught us to speak, but not to speak up; 
Showed us the good, not the big bad world. 
All's well with the world, is the image you gave; 
Kept us in the dark, and made us naive. 

The art of self-defence you never taught, 

To protect our body from sudden assault; 

Be obedient, was your advice; 

Don’t break free, that’s not nice. 

You told us what wasn't just or fair, 

But not to stand up against the unfair. 

To give in easily is what we learnt from you, 
Never to hit back even if beaten black and blue. 


Dear parents, beloved parents of ours, 
This is a prayer from all your daughters; 
Set us free under the vast, blue sky 

To grow as we please, not timid and shy. 


Slavewoman 


REKHA Das 


Do you know? Who is that old woman? 
(Prayas, September 1999) 


Why don’t you call her ‘she-who-has-nothing’? 

She was a slave woman 

All she got was a handful of cheap rice, the grains thick, 

Some clothes, coarse against the skin, 

Made to toil, day after day, a beast of burden for the family 

Can you recognize her? Do you know her? 

She cannot tell, who you are. Her eyesight is fading today. 

A tin bow] in her hand. ; 

What's this! Why stop the car in front of her? 

Does she owe you ten month’s rent? 

She can recognize you no longer —her tenant who paid her no rent. 
In the dark lightless room, you were the one she brought up on nectar 
On the sly 

He came today, paid her womb-price for ten months spent 

And then left her, never to return. 


SABITA CHAKRABORTY 
(Prayas, June 2003) 
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Nandini 


No one had ever bothered to find out her favorite flower. One wonders: did she herself 
know which one it was? Their house had no pretty garden of flowers. There wasn’t 
meant to be one, either. A little patch of land, and two rooms crammed upon it. A 
house for the low income group. No more. But beside the kitchen, on a sliver of earth, 
beside the lau vine planted by Ma, the chilli plant and the frame of puidata, there sur- 
vived, tenaciously fighting for life, a slender red oleander tree. 

She passed her Higher Secondary examinations. Secured high marks. And was 
admitted into a college of repute, a little far away from home. That’s where she first 
met Ranjan, Although Ranjan is not his real name. She was studying English. And that 
goodlooking, young man taught Physics. His features sharp, tall. And his eyes, 
dreamy and enchanting. The first secret meeting with him, and he'd been holding a 
bunch of red oleanders in his hand. ‘How did you know, these are my favourite flowers?’ 

‘I didn’t. But on the day of the college Social, you'd tucked one in your hair. That 
was the day I fell in love with you.’ 

The young girl blushes. Her cheeks the colour of the flower. 


“Actually . . . ’'d wanted to put a flower in my hair .. . don’t know why .. . and 
where was I to find a flower then... there’s a tree of oleanders at home... and you 


, 
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Back home, she'd carefully hidden away the bunch of flowers amidst her books. 
Shared the thought with her girlfriend at some suitably quiet and secret moment. And 
then, somehow, her young friend came to be known in class as Ranjan. 

Very soon the days of the flowers were over. Worried about their only daughter, 
her parents began to look for a groom. She tried protesting. But instead, she was kept 
prisoner at home. Her studies drew to a close. And then one day, dressed as a bride, a 
heart full of new dreams, she set off for a new life. A new future. j 

A new life indeed. Waking up before the crack of dawn to light the old-fashioned 
clay oven. Washing the dishes. Cooking. Working hard all day and then, when the 
tired and exhausted body sought rest upon the bed, an unwilling surrender to the 
cruel demands of her drunk husband who sought satiation of his conjugal rights. 

Sleepless, her eyes burning, asking the night sky, ‘Is this all? No more? My life to 
be only this?’ 

One day, a child in her womb brings a glow to her life. To her body and her mind. 
She thinks that all the thorns will be blessed by the flower that will bloom; its beauty 
and fragrance will erase all the hurts of her neglected and oppressed life. But the 
flower withers away before it can blossom. A kick from her drunk husband almost 
released her from the cares and burdens of this earthly life. A few knocks on the door 

of Death, and then she was back again, back to her parents from the hospital. 
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The second time, after her marriage. 


The first time she'd come for the ashtamangala, the eighth-day ritual after a 
daughter is married. 

Every time her parents tried to bring her home, the mother-in-law would say that 
her son was against his wife's visiting anywhere. The daughter and her parents would 
shy away from causing further wrath and dislike in the heart of the son-in-law. 

After a while, when she could finally take a few steps without help, she walked 
slowly to the kitchen, stood near that tree. It has grown tall, very tall. Spread its 
branches beneath the light of the sky, like welcoming arms. The red blossoms greeting 
her recovery. 

Slowly, she walks over to her mother. ‘Ma, I’m not going back any more.’ 

‘Why? What will you do? Then, where will you go? All this is nothing new, its 
happening every day, just part of family life. How can you not go back just for this. 
We're here now. But after that? What will people say?’ 

She bit back many words. Bit her lip hard to keep them at bay. ‘I will study again, 
Maa. If you force me to go back I'll kill myself. I want to die once and for all, not inch 
by inch like I am now.’ 

The books are dusted. She sits to read. Remembering the days of her youth. Just 
two years—and how the world around her has changed. Her friends studying in uni- 
versity. Some of them married too. But none have had to face the torments of hell like 
she has. 

How she'd yearn to wipe the memory of those days away. But fate is a hard 
taskmaster; evading him is difficult indeed. Some sympathetic relatives and some 
kind friends would ensure, through their solicitous enquiries and their concerned con- 
versation, that she never forgot. Her true friends were the lifeless books and that red 
oleander, bursting with life. 

So many days have passed since. Many earthquakes, much water under the 
bridge. The earth is green and beautiful once again. Her father has retired. She teaches 
at a college. The young man who had once placed an offering of red oleanders upon 
the altar of her freshly-awakened youth, he is now an important government official, 
and still single. They met over some college matters. He had been amiable, behaved 
with dignity. Not begged for love. 

She had to prepare her notes. Rifling through her old books suddenly she is del- 
uged by the petals of that bunch of red oleanders. All thoughts of her work slip away. 
She comes out, stands on the verandah. The afternoon sunlight has not been able to 
scorch the brilliance of the oleander blossoms. Their life source lying deep in the heart 
of the earth. 

Slowly she walks into the sitting room. The number clung to her memary. He had 
given her his card as part of regular official protocol. ‘If you ever need anything.’ 


There had never been a moment of greater need in her life. Until now. 


MANJULA NAG 
(Prayas, January 2005) 
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Swadhikar: A Play for 8 March 


Swayam's play Swadhikar (literally, one’s rights) was staged on 8 March [1997]. The 
play captured the essence of women's oppression in a patriarchal society. It also por- 
trayed woman power. The girl Tumpa, unable to endure her husband’s torment and 
neglect, turns to her neighbour Jhunu for help. Jhunu listens to her tales of woe and 
comforts and reassures her. The importance of a woman finding another woman in 
solidarity, capable of empathizing with her, is expressed very beautifully through this 
play. Tumpa is under a lot of social and economic pressure. In order to find a way out 
of her problems she needs to share it with someone. Though she belongs to a family 
and has a husband and children, she is very lonely. She has no friends nor is she in 
touch with her parents because her husband disapproves. She is ashamed to talk of 
the physical abuse meted out by her husband because of the way she has been socially 
conditioned. It is through Jhunu that she comes in contact with a women’s organiza- 
tion and regains self-confidence. 


Men are usually not impartial in judging marital problems. They always tend to 
subjugate women. But ever so slowly this attitude is undergoing a change. Women are 
no longer mere commodities to be used by men. Their views are now being dissemi- 
nated throughout the world through the media, through women's organization and so 
on. Liberation cannot be merely something that is talked of, dreamt about. Women 
should undergo a change from within—manifest a liberated consciousness. People in 
every strata of society should be aware of this. Only then will women be able to secure 
their rights. The play Swadhikar is a powerful expression of the awareness of 
oppressed women today. 


MousHumI Das 
(Prayas, January 1998) 
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Digambari Devi 


The history of the Jorasanko Thakurbari is well known. This fairytale ‘palace of 
dreams’, cloaked in mystery and adventure, has been the focus of the Bengali mind’s 
curiosity for a long time now. We know how, from East Pakistan (Bangladesh) two 
men of this dynasty came over to the village of Gobindapur—one of the constituent 
areas of Calcutta—and set up home there. Their former title was ‘Kushari’. A descen- 
dant of this family used to, much later, work in the position of what we would 
describe today as an ‘order supplier’ on one of the British ships. His subordinates 
were mostly coolies and labourers, needless to say all from the so-called lowest class- 
es of society. And they used to address their brahman employer as ‘thakur-mashai’. 
Following their example, the British took to addressing Panchanan Kushari as 
‘Thakur’ or ‘Tagore’. Thereafter their title Kushari was gradually replaced by Thakur 
and this is the name which the outside world began to use when addressing that family. 

Nilmoni, one of Panchanan’s forefathers, was the one to come to Jorasanko with 
his family in 1784. Although the Jorasanko Thakurbari was to attract public attention 
much later in the future —in the time of Prince Dwarkanath. It was from his time that 
the house grew to be renowned for its associations with wealth-luxury-affluence-artis- 
tic inclinations and education. But none of that now. The topic of my discussion is his 
wife —Digambari Devi. The very same Digambari Devi, paternal grandmother to the 
great poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

Women had been turned into no more than decorative furniture for a long time, 
thanks to the decrees of Manu and the practice of the purdah as urged upon them by 
Islam. Men who bore no relation to the family were barred from entering a home's 
andarmahal, its inner quarters which was where the women spent their days. 
Stepping outside the house meant for the women to be carried from one place to the 
other in a palanquin covered on all four sides. Carried by the bearers and the lathi- 
wielding durwan running beside it all the way. Only the colours of the palanquin’s 
curtains would reveal the family it belonged to. If on the rare occasion a woman 
received permission for a dip in the Ganga, then the bearers would plunger the entire 
palanquin complete with its female passenger into the waters of the river. This is what 
constituted a holy dip for a woman! And for visits to other relatives for births and 
other social functions would mean another palanquin ride, the palanquin carrying on 
until the very threshold of the andarmahal of the house at the other end, not a footfall 
earlier. The rules and regulations of society had wound themselves around the minds 
and bodies of women, forbidding them from even a glimpse of sunlight. 

Child marriages, polygamy, marriages where there were incredibly vast differ- 
ences in the ages of the bride and the groom, sati, and other such social crimes along 
with numerous other torments seemed to curl around the women’s ankles, gripping 
them tightly in their poisonous clutches. Education, proper clothes, wearing shoes, 
stepping out of the house— women were allowed none of these. But today I wish to 
share with you the tale of how, in the midst of this habituated life, Digambari Devi 


staged her rebellion. 
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The extremely beautiful Digambari Devi was the very life and soul of the 
Thakurbari. The Thakurbari’s fortunes began to flourish it seemed from the moment 
she stepped over its threshold — aged six, and married to Prince Dwarkanath Tagore. 
It is rumoured that the Thakurbari’s Jagaddhatri idol was sculpted in close imtitation 
of Digambari’s features. Her peaches and cream complexion and curly black hair that 
seemed to flow down her back, her little plump fingers, and her feet, like those of a 
clay goddess. And all that indescribable beauty was accompanied by a tremendous 
personality and strength of character which had earned her her mother-in-law’s 
respect. She was also a conscientious follower of religious rites and rituals and pos- 
sessed a fearless temperament. In an age where a woman was bereft of her very identity 
without her husband, Digambari Devi had the courage to enquire of the brahman 
pandit and scholar of the shastras if it was appropriate to abandon a husband who had 
himself abandoned his family’s religion and all rites and rituals associated with that 
religion. i 

Not only did the prevalent patriarchal society not critique her but greeted her 
with genuine respect and admiration. 


But why did she ask the pandits such a question? For, as we have come to know, 
Dwarkanath had been a conscientious Vaishnav brahman. He would perform the 
daily puja before the household deities of Lakshmi-Janardhan himself while his wife 
Digambari would provide him with all the various things needed for the ritual. So far 
so good. But suddenly, discord strikes. A storm breaks. And blows through the rou- 
tine of marital life, 


Along with commercial success, a life of luxurious indulgence and other elements 
of babu-dom took over Dwarkanath’s personality. When he began to mingle freely 
with the British, that is came into contact with ‘heathens’, he gave up the performing 
of the daily puja before Lakshmi-Janardhan. A salaried brahaman was employed to 
take over the task thereon. Apart from this, in the interests of business and commerce, 
he also began to cultivate a taste for meat and liquor. Dwarkanath and Digambari 
Devi’s lives were never to run on the same lines again; henceforth their paths would 
run separate. 

Dwarkanath built a garden house in Belgachia in 1823. It was a house built with 
every provision for amusement and entertainments, Fountains, chandeliers, pavings 
of coloured tiles in the garden, statues imitating Western works of art, expensive oil 
paintings and so much more went into the house of his dreams. It is impossible to cal- 
culate the amount expended just for one night's entertainment. 

At first Digambari Devi, busy with the household and her religious tasks, did not 
notice this transformation in her husband. Her elder son Debendranath had been mar- 
ried and her daughter-in-law Sarada welcomed into the family home. At times vague 
rumours would come to her about her husband but in the course of her daily prayers 
and duties, they would slip her memory. Or she would dismiss them as attempts at 
calumny by the relatives when the news first reached her. On the other hand, the 
house at Belgachia was resounding to the sound of laughter and adda sessions accom- 
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panied by free-flowing alcohol. Getting over her initial disbelief, Digambari Devi 
decided to not rely on the words of others but to see things for herself. This decision 
taken by the devoted wife Digambari Devi, given the social milieu of her day and age 
(179 years ago) is not only a moment of historical revolution but one to be remem- 
bered for all eternity. Taking with her her shy daughter-in-law Sarada and a few other 
female relatives, Digambari Devi set off for the Belgachia house with the aim of recov- 
ering her wayward husband. With astonished eyes she witnessed her husband, shar- 
ing a seat with the foreigners — both sahibs and memsahibs— and drinking. She spared 
no effort at trying to change his ways but it was all in vain. Unlike other women, she 
spent no time in self-pity and tears of grief. Nor comforted herself by imagining it was 
all no more than her fate. To her, religion and duty stood equal. Hence she summoned 
the contemporary erudite pandits and enquired of them what her duty should be 
under the circumstances. Should she uphold her family’s religion and faith and aban- 
don her husband? Or should she abandon the faith and embrace her husband, live his 
new life and adopt his new ways? Thus began the pandits and their hairsplitting inter- 
pretations of the shastras. After much debate and discussion they came up with the 
following —although it was her duty to look after her husband and serve him and 
respect him, it was not compulsory for her to cohabit with him. 

From that day on, apart from looking after his physical well-being, Digambari 
Devi severed all other relations with Dwarkanath. Her devotion however had been so 
profound that not a person outside the family came to know any of this. Every morn- 
ing she would visit her husband and do a pranam to the floor, beside his bed. If she 
required a conversation with him for property or other household matters, the talk 
concluded, whether it be day or night, she would immediately have a bath in water 
from the Ganga and purify herself. Due to the unendurable nature of her self-inflict- 
ed rigours she did not live very long. After her death there was many a moment when 
Dwarkanath felt the acute absence of a ‘grihalakshmi’. Thus when a ship carrying 
valuable cargo of the CAR Tagore company was shipwrecked, he was heard lament- 
ing that since gracious fortune or lakshmi was now gone, what was to prevent mis- 
fortune from rushing at him? 

This is how, 200 years ago, Digambari Devi, a woman of great spirit and tremen- 
dous personality gave voice to that inner rebellion and revolt that burns in the heart 
of every woman and yet maintained her twin priorities of religion and duty. Her 
actions have helped further the women’s movement for generations after her. 


TAPATI DEY 
(Prayas, March 2004) 
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Editorial 


As I sit down to write the editorial for this, the 17th issue of Prayas, for some inexplicable rea- 
son my mind drifts towards thoughts of those women whose lives came to an untimely end due 
to physical and mental torture. Who were given none of what was their true due. Even today, 
women who endure tortures and oppression for lack of alternative shelter also form a large num- 
ber of our population. But it is no small matter that such women are expressing their traumatic 
experiences through the medium of words, It is something to be proud of. There are words of pain 
but alongside them are words that weave new dreams, new hopes for the struggle to emerge 
from that pain, These are the ones who are bringing to life our Prayas, and it is their children 
whose little hands are illuminating the pages of their beloved journal. Prayas is helping recover 
lost their self-confidence and mental strength. 

As before, this year too we have observed the fortnight protesting violence against women. 
This issue’s Quick Facts contains some points pertaining to that. And there are stories, poems, 
and a glimpse of recent events in Manipur. 


Finally, we would like to extend our sincere apologies to one and all for the delay in pub- 
lishing this issue of Prayas. 


(Prayas, November 2004) 
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Some thoughts 


Today, even in the 21st century, a woman falls victim to torture and oppression in 
almost every home. Where does a woman feel safest? The immediate answer that 
springs to one’s lips is: in the home, and with one’s family. This answer of course 
applies to both men and women. That no place in our country is safe for women finds 
ample evidence in the 30-year old Manorama Devi of Manipur. 

The shameful and heinous crime of 11 July 2004 that took place in our neigh- 
bouring state of Assam is a source of great mortification to every ‘civilized’ citizen of 
this nation. On the excuse that she was involved with terrorist activities, the jawans of 
the Assam Rifles snatched her away from her family and relatives on the basis of a 
fake warrant and then raped and killed her. 

This event so enraged the women that they got together to protest; naked, they 
came and stood on the streets. Screaming at the jawans of the Assam Rifles to come 
and rape them. Incidentally, women in Manipur also erupted in active protest against 
this incident all across the state. 

All of us are party to this protest and we pray that no more Manoramas need suc- 
cumb to such violence. We want a violence-free society, a violence-free world. Women 
are the ones who are blamed in society: women cannot look after themselves, cannot 
control themselves. But those who rape, those brave men stalk the streets of society, 
their heads held high. How strange the rules of this world! 

We want a rape-free, oppression-free beautiful world to live in. We want healthy 
minds, healthy families, mutual respect. We want a pure way of life. 


MANJARI CHAKRABORTY 
(Prayas, November 2004) 
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‘Quick Facts: Women's Rights and the Police 


1. INTERROGATION 

you have the right to: 

—Say that you do not want to be taken to the police station or elsewhere for ques- 
tioning 

—Insist that you be questioned only at home and in the presence of your family 
members 


2. ARREST 

You have the right to: 

—Ask why you are being arrested 

— Refuse to be handcuffed during your arrest 

— Demand to be produced before a magistrate within 24 hours of your arrest 
- Have a relative or friend accompany you to the police station 


3. AT THE POLICE STATION 

You have the right to: 

—Demand that you be detained only in the women's lock-up 

—If the police have misbehaved with you, assaulted you or physically tortured you 
in any way, demand that the magistrate order a medical examination 


4. DURING A SEARCH 

You have the right to: 

—Demand that your body be searched only by a policewoman in a decent and 
respectable manner 


—Be allowed to conduct a search on the body of the policewoman before she does 
the same on you 


5. WHILE FILING AN FIR 

You have the right to: 

—Demand that your FIR be registered 

— Have a friend or relative accompany you while you file your FIR 

— Read or have read to you the content of your FIR before signing it 

— Receive, free of cost, a copy of your FIR 

— Contact senior police officials or your local magistrate if the authorities at the 
police station refuse to file your FIR 


Prepared for the 1998 International Campaign Protesting Violence Against Women in 
South-east Asia by Multiple Action Research Group (MARG), New Delhi. 


(Prayas, March 2003) 
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Dear Editor 


Dear Swayam, 


I would like to thank you on behalf of all the members of Naihati Prolife for sending 
a copy of Prayas. 

I’ve read the January 2002 number of your magazine and liked it very much. It is 
a timely initiative for women who are victims of violence. We, too, think a lot about 
these women and want to do something for them. If we are able to translate these 
plans into reality, we shall get in touch with you. Meanwhile, we would like to con- 
tinue receiving Prayas. 

It is indeed inspiring to think that there are people who think about women who 
face violence regularly. 1 hope and pray that Swayam succeeds in its honest attempt. 
Look forward to hearing from you. 


Kalyani (Swati) 
Naihati Prolife, West Bengal 


(Prayas, August 2002) 


Dear Friends, 


Greetings and best wishes for the festive season. I have just laid my hands on the 
September [2001] issue of Prayas. It was good to see a few new section introduced in 
the magazine. The ‘Quick Facts’ section has added a lot more value to Prayas. If a page 
devoted to legal queries is introduced, | am sure readers will find it very useful. 

All the writers of Prayas are igniting sparks of hope in women which is very 
encouraging. Bibhasree Chatterjee's stories are especially realistic and timely. I wish to 
congratulate her, | look forward to reading more interesting, articles in future. I should 
find an issue with a ‘legal’ page particularly helpful. 1 would like to end by wishing 


the editor the very best. 


Ashok Kumar Mondal 
Sagar Dweep, South 24 Parganas 
West Bengal. 


(Prayas, January 2002) 
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Poison Tree 


I don’t know which 
Great man’s seed 
Which great woman’s womb 
I was conceived in. 
I know only this 
That I am not the fruit of love 
Not the crop sprung from seeds of affection. 
Conceived at some evil, sinful hour 
Tam the fruit of lust, 
Uncontrolled and monstrous. 
Never did you think, my secret father and mother, 
Not for a moment did you stop to consider 
How would this child of yours live? 
This child whom you fling away in the dustbin... 
What name will this child grow up with? 
What identity? 
Who will give this unnamed and unknown child 
-A place in society? And respect? 
Ihave been told, 
For three days I lay there, in the dustbin, 
And my little body was tended to by them, 
Three dogs. 
Oh all of you great men, great women 
You took only their bestiality, 
Only the animal traits from these mute dumb creatures 
Never tried for a little love, sense of duty 
And humaneness. 
If only. Perhaps then, in the hearts of those animals — 
wearing human masks and labels of civilization 
in this concrete jungle — 
Would spark for a moment a glimmer of conscience. 
Perhaps then the air would not be so heavy 
With the sighs of abandoned children, 
Their tears would not wash away every last dream of life, 
And dead infants would not lie in a heap upon 
Our piles of garbage. 
The numbers would not increase at the orphanages. 
And children like us, without name, without identity, 
Would not have to stand before the naked curiosity of the rest of the world 
Would not have to spend our lives 
With shame and contempt as companions. 
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Urged on by no more than ancient lust 
You are forcing us to enter this world 
And then with no more than a moment's thought 

Are tossing us from one darkness into the heart of another, 
More dreadful, more terrible. 

See! Look around you! How the little saplings 

Sprung from the seeds of your secret sin, 

Are grown into tall trees, are growing still. 

Their poisonous breath spreads across the earth 

Yes. We are your orchard of poison trees 

Sprung from the seeds of your sin, your lust. 

And we want to ask you today, 

< Those who are born, like us, every day 
\ From seeds of sin 
From wombs of venom 

How will they speak to the world in words of peace? 
Who will shine a light 

In their lives of darkness? 

Reveal to them the source of life? 
Of divine beauty? 


MALABIKA GANGAPADHYAY 
(Prayas, July 2004) 
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Permission 


‘Minu, grant me permission. That I may marry again.’ She had stared at Nibaran for 
a while that day, a blank uncomprehending stare. Then nodded her head. Given per- 
mission. Today, after she heard the news, those words were what had first come to 
Minati’s mind. Today, in the morning, Minati’s grandson had arrived with the news. 
That her husband’s other wife, Roma, had died the day before. 

Memories of so long ago. And yet each thought so very clear in her mind. Like a 
photograph, each one. Minati had been eight years old. Now, almost sixty. She can no 
longer recall the details of that ceremony, when she was married off at eight. Just some 
flashes. Nibaran dressed as a groom. Her first look. The exchange of garlands. Going 
to her new home. She had stayed there for a few days and then returned to her par- 
ents. And gone back to her in-laws when she turned twelve. She'd been so very fright- 
ened the first time. This time perhaps there was more heartache than fear. More a 
yearning for her parents-younger sister-her-few-months-old-baby-brother. Married at 
eight and the marriage consummated at twelve. Nibaran had three brothers. Nibaran 
was the youngest. His mother was still alive. His father was no more. Minati’s sisters- 
in-law, those married to her husband’s brothers, they were fond of her. And her mother- 
in-law too was kind enough in her own way. And Nibaran loved her a lot too. Called 
her Minu. Asked her, ‘Why do you stiffen up so, in my presence? I am your husband 
after all.” Minati was indeed a little frightened of him. He was ten-twelve years her 
Senior, a tall man, built big and broad-shouldered. Slowly the fear gave way to love. 
A love that sprang up between them. When Nibaran used to tell her, ‘Dearer than life 
you are to me. Dearer than my own heart is to me,’ she wouldn't understand exactly 
what he meant but would be pleased nonetheless. Minati had been happy. Her days 
passed in quiet contentment. In another year and a half Minati gave birth toa daughter. 
They named her Malati, When Malati was five or six months old, Minati’s mother had 
yet another baby, a son, a little brother for Minati. Even more happiness for her, One 
day, when Malati was about two years old, word came from her parents’ home— 
Minati’s mother was very ill. Minati came home. 

‘Didi, this is the third time I’ve asked! Pass me the towel and put the rice on the 
table. I'll have a quick bath, be back in a moment.’ Her brother Dinesh’s words shat- 
ter Minati’s reverie, bring her rushing back to reality. She passes him the towel, then 
begins to prepare the table for two. Dinesh’s wife has gone to her parents’. She'll be 
back in a day or two, As they sit down to eat she tells Dinesh about Roma’s death. The 
news had been brought to her by Rajat, Malati’s son. Dinesh said nota word. Finished 
his meal and then left for work. Minati takes a short nap every afternoon and today, 
lay down to do so as usual. But sleep proved elusive today. Even lying down seemed 
to bring not the usual comfort. She 80t out of bed, came out of the bedroom and sat 
down in the outer room. 
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Minati remembers her dead mother’s face. This is where they had lain the body. 
Here, this is where her head had been. Had she known then, that the way to her hus- 
band’s home had been closed forever? She'd been sick for just two days. At the most 
three. When Minati’s mother died at the age of thirty-two, what was Minati to do? No 
time to grieve, no time to shed a tear for her lost parent. An ailing father, a thirteen 
year old sister, one brother aged four and another aged one-and-a-half. And there was 
Malati too, all of two years old. It was as if a black curtain had been dropped before 
her eyes. The world itself receded from view. All other thought vanished from sight. 
How was she to comfort the infant Dinesh? Just a year-and-a-half old? She began to 
breast feed him. A month after all the rituals and ceremonies were over, after the period 
of untouchability had passed, Nibaran came to take her home. Minati said, ‘How can 
I go now? Leaving them like this?’ Thus would Nibaran come to take her home, time 
and again. And every time Minati would send him back, alone, with some excuse or 
the other. Two years passed. At one moment Minati would think, ‘I should go now’ 
and at the very next the thought would spring in her mind, ‘If Dinesh cries, who will 
feed him then, if I’m gone? Who will make sure Nilesh eats when he’s hungry? And 
what will happen to that unmarried sister of mine? And my ailing father? What of 
him? How can I live my own life, happy and content, while they carry on like this 
here, unloved and untended?’ 

The next time Nibaran visited, she shared these thoughts with him. Nibaran lis- 
tened patiently and then said, ‘All right. Let's take Dinesh with us. I'll raise him as my 
own.’ 

‘And what about my sister Suniti? What will happen to her? And the little 
Dinesh? He'll grow up without any supervision and turn into a hoodlum .. . a mur- 
derer . . . just for my happiness how can I destroy the futures of so many?’ 

Nibran had left her without a word, that day. Then come back suddenly, four 
months later. Perhaps he had been mentally rehearsing the moment. He had asked her 
again, ‘Minu, come back home. Your home.’ Minati had explained all over again why 
she couldn't. Nibaran had stayed silent for a few moments and then told her, “Minu, 
grant me permission. That I may marry again.’ 

Nibaran had never come back, after that day. 

Malati had been married off. Then Minati turned to her two brothers. The first 
one, with his wife, his son and daughter, live separately. Minati stays with the younger 
brother and his family. Dinesh’s wife Romola treats her like garbage. Minati lies neg- 
lected in the family of that same brother, the one she nurtured at her own breast. There , 
are times when Minati feels like running away. It is true what they say, easier to bear 
in the womb than to tend to for the rest of your life. 

For a moment she wonders if the man had indeed foretold her true future? That 
amateur fortuneteller who had told her she would spend her last days at her huband’s 
home, die there. Minati does not know her future. She had never had any control over 
her life. The unexpected has always happened, that’s all she is sure of. She can think 
of nothing any more. Not just now. 

SNIGDHA ADHIKARI 


(Prayas, June 2003) 
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The International Fortnight 
Protesting Violence against Women and Girls 


The International Fortnight Protesting Violence against Women is part of an interna- 
tional campaign originating from the first Women’s Global Leadership Institute spon- 
sored by the Centre for Women’s Global Leadership in 1991. The dates November 25, 
International Day Protesting Violence against Women and December 10, International 
Human Rights Day, were chosen to symbolically link violence against women and 
human rights and to emphasize that such violence is a violation of human rights. 
Women all over the world, mobilize during this period seeking elimination of all 
forms of violence against them. Due to the alarming rise in the number of reported 
cases of child sexual abuse in the recent past, we decided to expand the focus of the 
fortnight to include girls, and we call it The International Fortnight Protesting 
Violence against Women and Girls. 

As an organization committed to fighting violence against women, Swayam uses 
the Fortnight as an opportunity to influence public opinion against all forms of vio- 
lence against women and draw more people into the struggle for women’s rights. This 
period includes various commemorative days: 


NOVEMBER 25 - INTERNATIONAL DAY PROTESTING VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

The day commemorates the murder of the Mirabal sisters — Patria, Maria Teresa and 
Minerva—by the Trujillo dictatorship in the Dominican Republic in 1960. The sisters 
known as Las Mariposas [the butterflies] were killed because despite repeated impris- 
onment, they persisted in Opposing the regime of Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. The deaths 
were set up to look like a car accident, and the killing of the sisters was an important 
factor contributing to the overthrow of the Trujillo regime in 1961. 


NOVEMBER 30 - SOUTH ASIAN WOMEN’S Day FOR PEACE, Justice, HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
DEMOCRACY 


On 23 October 2002, at a South Asian Workshop on Gender, Peace and Development 
organized by South Asian Network of Gender Activists and Trainers (SANGAT) in 
Puri, participants from India, Pakistan, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh decided to 
observe this day as the South Asian Women’s Day for Peace, Justice, Human Rights 
and Democracy. 

Women in South Asia have had to bear an unequal burden of the effects of con- 
flict whether caste, class or ethnic, in addition to the violence of patriarchal structures. 
This day was designated: 

—to highlight how violence has pervaded the social fabric of all the countries in the 
region 

— to protest against the militarization of the region and 

—to demand peace, justice, democracy and tolerance for all 
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DECEMBER 1- WORLD AIDS Day 

This day is dedicated to assert the rights of those afflicted by HIV/AIDS. It is impor- 
tant to the women’s movement because it is a plea against persecution of the innocent. 
This is a day when the women’s movement reasserts its commitment to the cause of 
sex workers, who have often been unfairly targeted as the source of HIV. It is a day for 
solidarity with the gay and lesbian communities, who have also had to face unjusti- 
fied public ire for the spread of HIV/ AIDS. 

DECEMBER 3 - WoRLD DISABILITY DAY 

Disabled people the world over organize events to demand an end to discrimination 
against differently abled people and the creation of a friendly world for them. This is 
an occasion to focus on the added struggle of women with disabilities, as well as a 
declaration of solidarity with the movement for the rights of the differently abled. 
DECEMBER 3 ~ THE BHOPAL Gas DISASTER DAY 

The leakage of the lethal gas methyl isocyanate (MIC) from the Union Carbide factory 
in Bhopal in 1984 unleashed one of the greatest industrial tragedies of all times. 
Innumerable people were rendered homeless, hundreds of people died, were disabled 
or afflicted with terrible ailments. The tragedy was compounded by the birth of sev- 
eral disabled babies in the affected area. Today, 19 years after the event, the rehabili- 
tation of victims is yet to be complete. 

DECEMBER 6 ~ THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE MONTREAL MASSACRE 

The day commemorates fourteen women engineering students who were gunned 
down in Montreal, Canada, in 1989 by a 25-year-old man who believed that he was 
not accepted to engineering school because of women students. Before killing himself, 
he left behind a letter which contained a tirade against ‘feminists’. 

DECEMBER 6 - THE DEMOLITION OF THE BABRI MASJID 

Adherents of the Hindu Right demolished a Muslim shrine called the Babri Masjid in 
Ayodhya on this day in 1992. This was followed by several brutal communal riots and 
a climate of distrust, hate and violence all over the country. Such an atmosphere has 
seen a spate of incidents where women’s bodies have been used as the battleground 
for fighting communal wars. 

DECEMBER 10 - INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a common standard of achievement 
comprising 30 Articles to promote respect for the rights and freedoms for all peoples 
and all nations was adopted by the UN General Assembly in 1948. People and states 
celebrate the adoption of the Declaration which includes the Right to Equality, 
Freedom from Discrimination, Right to Life, Liberty, Personal Security and Right to 
Equality before the Law. 

OBSERVING THE FORTNIGHT 

Swayam and other women’s groups in West Bengal have been observing the Fortnight 
since 1996. The Fortnight is also observed by many other groups across the country 
and the world. 
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Swayam observes the Fortnight through a number of programmes each day like 
organizing poster exhibitions, self-defence workshops for girls, public awareness pro- 
grammes in parks and the underground tube stations, film shows and poster exhibi- 
tions for school children and the like. Many of us who contribute to Prayash are also 
members of Swayam’s theatre group and we perform in public throughout the fort- 
night. Apart from that, on specific days like 10 December, we join in the rally and other 
programmes in the city organized by the women’s network, Maitree, 

In 2002, we had put up an exhibition of posters called ‘Half the Sky’ for public 
viewing at the Park Circus Maidan, This highlighted violence against women and 
girls all over the world. We found it a very effective way of spreading awareness. A 
cultural programme was also organized by us. The programme included one-act plays 
and dance performances. The one-act play was written and enacted by Bibha 
Chatterjee. The play was set in a situation where a woman is burnt alive by her hus- 
band in collusion with his parents. The neighbours get together and speak up as wit- 
nesses in court. Through the play Bibha highlighted the social pressures and fears that 
make people withdraw in such situations. 

Apart from this play, our theatre group performed two new plays on domestic 
violence and sexual abuse on domestic workers. In the second play, a minor Muslim 
girl from a poor family is sent to the city to work as domestic help. She is raped there 
by the employer's son in front of other members of the family. The play touches upon 
communal issues apart from sexual assault. At the end of each play, the people watch- 
ing it were encouraged to intervene and help problem solve. In between the two plays 
we had the preview of BOL, 8 one-minute films in Hindi on domestic violence direct- 
ed by Shabnam Virmani of Drishti Media Collective and produced by ICRW, New 
Delhi. A special screening was organized at the Park Circus Maidan to flag off last 
year’s Fortnight campaign. The BOL films in Bengali, produced by Swayam, were also 
released officially during the fortnight. 


(Prayas, January 2003) 


FORUM THEATRE 


This year [1999], the fortnight protesting violence against women was observed 
between 25 November and 10 December. Every year, during this fortnight, attempts 
are made to highlight the various aspects of violence against women. This time on 8 
December, Janasanskriti Kendro and Swayam jointly presented a play —Ei Je Aami 
Ekhane—at Curzon Park. The kind of play we did is known as ‘forum theatre’, The 
play was performed by various members of Swayam and Janasanskriti Kendro was 
responsible for training them for the production. 


This kind of performance is based on Brazilian theatre director Augusto Boal’s 
Theatre of the Oppressed —a form of theatre where the oppressed are themselves the 
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actors and the actresses. The audience here is not considered merely a spectator. Once 
the performance is over, the members of the audience are invited to participate by 
playing the roles of their choice and doing it the way they would want to. This is how 
the audience is included in the play and allowed to voice their opinion. The actor who 
functions as the link between the audience and the cast is called the ‘joker’ by Augusto 
Boal. He developed The Theatre of the Oppressed during the 1950s and 1960s. In an 
effort to transform theatre from the ‘monologue’ of traditional performance into a 
‘dialogue’ between audience and stage, Boal experimented with many kinds of inter- 
active theatre. 


The play Ei Je Aami Ekhane highlights two prevalent forms of oppression against 
women — dowry and bride-burning. The heroine is a young woman whose middle- 
class family is unable to satisfy the long list of demands from her husband and in- 
laws. Thus, after her marriage she is subjected to much torture. After tormenting her 
a great deal, her husband, father-in-law and mother-in-law scheme to throw her out 
of the house. This is the moment when the Joker makes his connection between the 
play’s plot and the thoughts of the audience. He invites the audience to suggest the 
heroine’s plan of action. Quite a few people spoke up, in response to his invitation. 

The entire play was enacted again. This time, various members of the audience 
acted out their versions of the oppressed daughter-in-law and how they thought she 
should behave when faced with such an unhappy situation. One of them suggested 
seeking legal redress whereas another su ggested intervention of a voluntary women’s 
organization which would be able to arbitrate in a fair manner. Each of them protest- 
ed against the injustice in some way or the other, Some of the audience members act- 
ing as ‘neighbours’ in the play demonstrated how a victim's neighbour should protest 
against this social evil because violence against women is not a family’s ‘personal’ 
problem but a larger social problem. 

This play marked a successful beginning, a first step in our attempt to establish 
women’s rights as human rights. Janasanskriti Kendro and Swayam collaborated on 
this project in order to bring many of our hidden talents to light and to ensure that we 
were instilled self-confidence and faith in our own abilities. I applaud this effort and 
wish for the continued use of forum theatre so that women are able to reach out to 
people from every strata of society and thereby positively influence society's attitude 
towards women. 

MADHUPURNA GHOSH 


(Prayas, September 1999) 
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Editorial 


It has not been long after the 17th issue of Swayam’s Prayas. Yet in this little time so 
much change has occurred in the world, socially, politically, economically and envi- 
ronmentally. In both space and in the earth, especially in the oceans, there have been 

o 
on with work on the 18th issue of Prayas. And as | sit to write the editorial I cannot 
help but remember the disturbing events of 26 December 2004 and how they defy 
rationalization and detection by man’s scientific and technological paraphernalia. 


startling and astounding developments. And in the midst of all this, we are carrying 


How strange to think, that there may be thousands of such incidents occurring at 
every moment in the mysterious depths of space — how small man is compared to that 
vastness. How insignificant. The terrifying earthquakes that shook Western Sumatra 
have no match in the history of the earth over the last few centuries. This earthquake 
and the tsunami, we are told by the Geological Survey of India (GSI), have even 
caused changes in the floor of the ocean. There are possibilities of the sea level either 
rising or subsiding. The effects of the tsunami and the earthquake have been felt right 
up to North Andamans, with this immense wave causing shifts in the ocean bed all 
that distance; cracks have appeared. The very depth of the sea has undergone changes. 
But even more changes have been forced upon the lives of millions. 

Every year an international campaign is observed during 25 November to 10 
December, the International Fortnight for Violence against Women. This fortnight is 
observed through various programmes and mass awareness on this topic is sought to 
be created. In the last issue of Prayas, various discussions have been recorded on this 
fortnight, its various Programmes and their relevance. This issue too carries a few 
more glimpses of the same. 

‘Quick Facts’ has been compiled this time with extended geographical informa- 
tion about the formation of tsunamis. And like every other time, this time too there is 
the prose and poetry for all to read. 


(Prayas, January 2005) 
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Legal Tangles 


We are introducing this new column at the request of our readers. You may send in your 
queries to us and we will try and answer them in consultation with lawyer Amalesh 
Kanti Ghoshal. 

Q. If the relations between a husband and wife are strained and they do not live 
together in spite of staying in the same house, could the wife claim maintenance? 

A. It is possible to claim maintenance in such a case if the wife is able to prove that 
her husband does not pay for her expenses even if they stay under the same roof. 


Q. My father had paid Rs. 30,000 (Rs. 9,000 in cash and the rest in cheque) as dowry 
to my in-laws at the time of my marriage. At present I have filed a case against them 
under Section 498A. Can I take recourse to law for recovering the money paid as dowry? 

A. Giving and taking dowry are both cognizable offences. So, you cannot resort to 
law for recovering that money because your father is liable to be punished for giving 
dowry. 


Q. If men misbehave with women on the roads or in a bus, can they seek legal 
redress? 

A. If a stranger misbehaves with a woman on the road or in a bus, she could lodge 
a complaint against the person concerned with a detailed description of what he looks 
like and also informing the police of the vehicle number. If it is possible to trace the iden- 
tity of the man, a case may be filed against him. If a known person misbehaves with a 
woman in public, a case may be filed under Section 354 of the Indian Penal Code. 


Q. I live in a rented house. For the last two years whenever I have gone back to my 
in-laws, they have not been willing to let me stay there. Is it possible for me to legally 
occupy a portion of that house? 

A. Here it is important to know who the owner of the property is. If your father-in- 
law or mother-in-law happens to be the owner, then it may not be possible for you to 
lay a claim. If your husband has a share in the undivided property then, of course, you 
could file a case claiming your right to stay in that house. But this is a long-drawn 
process. 


Q. I have come away from my in-laws’ three years ago, But they have not returned 
my ration card. How could I retrieve that? 

A. According to Section 94, in order to retrieve your ration card you may write to 
the chief judicial authority of your district to issue a search warrant. This is possible if 
your ration card is actually with your in-laws. But if this does not work, you may file a 
diary with the local police station and write to the rationing officer of your area, apply- 
ing for a duplicate ration card. 


Q. My husband works in a private firm. I have filed a case for divorce and mainte- 
nance in the family court. Under the circumstances, can I apply for legally attaching my 
husband's pay? 

A. Yes, irrespective of whether your husband works in the public sector or the pri- 
vate sector, you can file for attaching his pay. 


(Prayas, January 1998) 
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Say 'No' to Sexual Harassment at the Workplace 


Sharmila was dumbfounded when she received her transfer orders. She had been 
dreading something like this all along. But so soon . . .? Late last Friday evening, sud- 
denly, she had been summoned by the boss. Then, after some desultory conversation 
he had unexpectedly sprung an offer of taking her out. Sharmila was completely taken 
aback. Recovering from the initial shock, she had voiced her protest in no uncertain 
terms. At which point she had been tempted with various incentives —her prospects 
were bright only if she would do as she was told: increments, promotions and every- 
thing else just for the asking. It was with the greatest of difficulty that she managed to 
leave his room that evening to return home at once. For the next few days she tried to 
stay out of his way as much as possible. Until finally the threats began—’That wasn’t 
a very smart move, it will cost you dearly.’ To which Sharmila had replied. ‘We'll see 
about that.’ And now this transfer order. Sharmila had been transferred to some place 
so remote that it would be impossible for her to commute daily, to and from Calcutta. 
It was also not the kind of area which was hospitable to the idea of a single, young 
woman living on her own. Besides, how was she to leave behind her ailing mother at 
home? It didn’t take long for Sharmila to realize that the boss had not left her with any 
choice but to resign. f 

Phulmani works as a construction labourer. In this kind of work one usually col- 
lects one’s daily wages at the end of each day. But often the head mason withholds her 
pay with some excuse or the other, asking her to collect it from his house at night. 
Phulmani doesn’t like this at all. The man is so lecherous, his words so filthy. And yet, 
she needs the work so badly. Back home, she has her ailing husband and their three- 
year-old son to take care of. What, then, is she to do? 

The situation faced by both Sharmila and Phulmani is eve: y working woman’s 
nightmare today. Many women have fallen prey to sexual harassment at the work- 
Place. It has been observed that in most cases the concerned woman registers no 
protest and simply leaves her job and disappears, fearing public humiliation. In most 
cases, the fault is made to lie with the woman herself. She becomes the target of vari- 
ous sarcastic comments: ‘There must have been some encouragement on her part or 
else why . . .?’ Or: ‘The way these girls dress nowadays, I tell you. How can one blame 
the poor men, after all’ This is what happened in Sharmila’s case. She had confided 
in her colleagues in the hope of receiving some support, some sympathy, perhaps even 
another voice in protest. Instead she was greeted with a slew of accusations like: ‘If 
word gets around, our company’s reputation will be marred because of you.’ That was 
just one example of the many cruel comments flung in her direction. Needless to say, 
Sharmila’s boss persevered in his misconduct towards her and further, deliberately 
sent damaging comments about Sharmila’s professional performance to the head 
office. 

In this context perhaps it would be apt to mention Rupan Deol Bajaj—an I.A.S. 
Officer occupying one of the most important posts in the country — who had brought 
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a sexual harassment charge against the top LPS. Officer K.PS. Gill. Therefore, 
throughout the world, in organizations big and small, organized or unorganized, 
women do encounter sexual harassment. 

The first major protest against this kind of harassment began in India in 1992 after 
an incident at Bhateri, in Rajasthan. At Bhateri, Bhanwari Devi was trying to report 
child marriages in her village as a worker of the state government-run Women’s 
Development Programme. As a result she was gang-raped by upper caste men of her 
village. Several women’s organizations protested fiercely against the judgement of a 
Rajasthan court in this case, forcing the Supreme Court to issue a significant directive 
in August 1997, aimed at preventing sexual harassment of women at the workplace. 
The guidelines state that every establishment, in both the public and the private sec- 
tors, must be equipped with a Complaints Committee, half of whose members must 
be women and it should also be headed by a woman. All investigations must remain 
confidential and an annual report must be submitted to the relevant government 
department. A member from a voluntary organization or NGO must be included in 
the committee as well, as a third party. 

Sharmila’s allegations were not only disbelieved but it was she who was accused 
in turn. According to the Supreme Court guidelines, it is mandatory that all allega- 
tions of sexual harassment be investigated. Once the allegation is proved, punishment 
will be meted out in accordance with the severity of the crime. If the woman so wishes, 
she may be given the option to seek transfer to another place, away from the one 
where she was harassed. 

If the accused is an employee of the same organization, there is provision for a 
number of disciplinary measures that may be taken against him: 

— He may be transferred elsewhere provided this does not hamper the organiza- 
tion's functioning 

—He may be issued a warning and be made aware of the consequences of such 
behaviour 

— He may be demoted 

It is the collective responsibility of both the male and female workers of every 
organization to ensure that these directives are implemented at the workplace. This 
kind of harassment not only causes stress to the victim and affects the work culture of 
an organization but it is also a violation of the basic human rights of women. We are 
all entitled to a healthy work atmosphere which encourages no forms of discrimination. 


MADHUPURNA GHOSH 
(Prayas, September 1999) 
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Saheli 


It was quite sudden, my friendship with Gopa. In time it grew to be a relationship full 
of sweetness and joy — but it was not to last for long. For Gopa had to depart from this 
cruel world. 

Yes, Gopa chose the path of suicide, chose her own path to freedom. Life wept not 
for her nor stopped for even a moment. Everything carried on as usual —that same 
home resounded once again with the sound of the shehnai —Gopa’s husband dressed 
as a groom, married again, brought his new wife home—and Gopa was erased from 
memory forever. 

Why did Gopa have to go? A calm and quiet girl was Gopa. By nature, peacelov- 
ing. Sweet to look at. Every morning she would take a bath and wear clean clothes, 
then climb to the terrace of their three-storeyed house and offer water to the sun. Then, 
for a long time afterwards, she would pray with bowed head. I used to live in the 
house opposite. This was a familiar sight every morning, viewed from my balcony or 
through my window. Her hair, wet and crinkled, a bindi on her forehead, sindoor in 
her parting. How pretty she used to look. The one day, as our eyes met suddenly, 
across the distance, she appeared embarrassed, Shy. Thereafter I made sure she never 
saw me as I looked at her. Her husband works in a bank. A very handsome man. 
Smartly turned out. Gopa was a beauty too. In a word, they could easily be described 
as a “made for each other’ couple. They have a tiny little son—a lovely little fellow, full 
of life. Such a wonderful family — the parents-in-law, their son and his wife, and the 
little grandson. And their house was such a nice one. Mashima and meshomashai 
were a dignified and restrained couple. I could see their main door from my window. 
Ever since my curiosity about the family increased I came to know more and more 
about them—my husband mentioned that even though meshomashai was a doctor he 
was completely under the thumb of his tyrannical wife. And Kaushik-da, Gopa’s hus- 
band, although a friend of my husband, was of a different sort. On good terms with 
other families in the neighbourhood, the family nevertheless kept its distance. 
Meshomoshai seemed to be the only exception. One day I suddenly met him on the 
street. I was a bit hesitant but he came up to me and asked, ‘How are you child? And 
how are the two of you keeping home together? (I had just been married, then) There 
had been another encounter, just like that one. He said, ‘Come one day. Meet my 
daughter-in-law. What do you do in the afternoons? Why don’t the two of you make 
friends?’ 

I spoke of it all to my husband. His response startled me. Mashima was not fond 
of visitors, did not take to them kindly. And she was a bit obsessed with cleanliness 
and hygiene. And they—the mother and the son —did not allow the daughter-in-law 
to appear in front of any one. According to them, the girl was unsocial. Sometimes the 
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friends organize get-togethers and though all the rest bring their wives, Kaushik 
comes alone. He claims his own wife is not fit to meet and mingle with the other 
women. (Gopa was a Graduate) 

Once in a while we can hear the screams. But we had never noticed that they came 
from that house in particular. My husband says, ‘Still want to go? Who knows what 
they'll make of your visit.’ Anyway, one day meshomoshai insisted I visit. He practi- 
cally dragged me home. That was the first time that I saw Gopa, face to face. A quite 
girl, so polite and courteous in her manner and speech. Her child was at school, I was 
shown his photographs. I spoke with her a little and then returned home. 

Thereafter, whenever our eyes met, be it on the terrace or the through the window 
or from the balcony, we would look at each other, our eyes speaking or our hands 
waving a hello. She never went anywhere. I was the one to drop in every now and 
then, in the afternoons. When her mother in law was asleep. And she would call to me 
silently. She would open the door and sneak me into her room. And we would talk. I 
had no idea she could talk that much. I would ask her, ‘Why don’t you come out with 
Kaushik-da? Where are your parents? Where is your family? What do you do all day?” 

Little by little, I came to know everything. She seemed to be overwhelmed by my 
friendship. She had no one to talk to. If the interval between my visits lasted loner 
than a couple of days she would begin to feel stifled. My husband would not take this 
kindly, we would argue about it; he felt it would not be treated well by her mother-in- 
law. And what was the point in getting mixed up with other people’s troubles. I too 
would be scared at times—perhaps Mashima could easily guess that Gopa confided 
in me. That could only go against Gopa at the end of the day. But I'd still go although 
not very frequently. 

Day by day I came to know all about her. Kaka, jetha, mama, mashi, pishi—the 
family had no daughters. She was the only girl amongst all her relatives. They gave so 
much at the wedding. Left no stone unturned when they got their beloved daughter 
married to a well-established young man. Gopa mentioned that she was 
meshomoshai’s favourite. Handsome Kaushik-da was a bit of a Romeo. There had 
been some murky affair in the past from which he had been extricated and then, 
obliged to his father, had been forced to marry Gopa. He'd been quiet for a while, led 
the life of a householder in contentment, but that was not to be for very long. 

Soon his old habits resurfaced and he lapsed into his past ‘form’. His wife then 
grew ‘stale.’ His philandering ways took over his personality completely. And thus 
began the tortures upon the wife. The mother, blinded with love for her son, blamed 
the daughter-in-law. Never the son. 

Gopa, scarred and bruised by both mental and physical torture, took her little son 
with her and sought refuge at the parents’ home. A few days stay was enough to con- 
vince her that she was a burden to her parents who worried about her incessantly. Her 
son was admitted into the Srirampur School. And thus began the tussle for his cus- 
tody. After matters were settled and calmed down somewhat, the son was sent back 
to his old school and Gopa returned to her in-laws home. 
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In the meanwhile, I had been away for a long time at my parents and had a child 
myself. When news of me return reached me, Gopa suddenly came over to visit. How 
she lavished tenderness over my son. When I asked how she was, she replied grimly, 
‘Do you think there's any end to this? There can only be one thin g to end it.’ 

When | asked her, ‘What are you trying to say?’ she left, without a reply. 

A few days later there was much screaming, much sound of beatings and domes- 
tic turmoil. I could do nothing but watch, a helpless mute observer. Then the next cou- 
ple of days found an unnatural silence cloaking the house. What was the matter? 
Staring at the soundless house I had not the faintest inkling that a few days later such 
a terrible event was to rock its foundations. Gopa was not to be seen at the terrace any 
more. Nor at the window or the balcony, Why? I kept looking, kept searching for a 
glimpse. 

It must have been 7:30/8 in the evening, that day. Busy with my son, suddenly 
someone knocked loudly at the door. Opening it I found two ladies—my neigh- 
bours —hurtling into my room. They almost knocked me over, rushed to my balcony 
and before I could even ask them what was happening, told me, ‘Kaushik’s house is 
on fire. Haven't you seen?’ 


My heart thudded loudly as I ran to the balcony. A huge fire, rushing from one 
side to the other. An unknown fear gripped me and I sank to the floor. In the mean- 
while the neighbourhood boys had almost broken down their collapsible gate. 
Somehow they managed to enter the house and rapidly douse the flames. A little later 
the ambulance came. Took her away while we watched. But how had Gopa shrunk, 
become so small? 


I spent a sleepless night, every moment filled with dread, and in the morning the 
crowds were a sign that all was not well. The para boys let me know that Gopa had 
died at 1:30 in the morning. And the strangest thing was that her confession, given in 
her last moments, claimed that she had done this to herself. Her husband was blame- 
less, 

The'story ends here. 


There are a thousand Gopas like this, killing themselves every day. And being 
wiped out from our memories forever. But why did Gopa do this? Why did she give 
such a statement to the police? Out of disgust? Out of fear for her son? In the dim hope 
of being a martyr? Or to live on in memory as the ideal ‘sati?’ 

None of this has happened. Gopa will never know that her husband put ona 
topor again, took dowry one more time, and got home another bride. And her son has 
not been able to pass his exams. Like his father, he too is a Romeo chasing women. 
Where is the greatness in that? Rather, it would have been setting an exemplar if Gopa 
had got her husband punished, as he deserved to be. We are all responsible to society. 
Denying this responsibility means encouraging such husbands to carry on with their 
tortures, their torments. This virus has become like an epidemic in our society. 

Thus every household is dogged by the spectre of bride burning, oppression, 
rape, and other crimes against women. These have become commonplace now. 


—f 
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Friend, that was not the right thing to do. You have weakened the backbone of our sex, 
pushed us all a step in the wrong direction. Although the very opposite would have 
meant such a huge benefit to society and you would have, know it or not, been accord- 
ed such glory, such greatness. 


SREEMATI DEY 
(Prayas, November 2003) 


Feminism 


So, tell me, what is this feminism you speak of? 

The intellectuals shake their heads and say, 

“Women of today, feminists all.’ 

The Puranas bear witness, son-of-Jabala, Satyakam, 

used his.mother’s name 

So was Satyakam a feminist? I wonder. 

There is no doubt that Vidyasagar and Rammohun were feminists 

The plight of women moved them to tears, 

and their good deeds remain immortal 

Vivekanda said — The land of the West, a developed nation 

For man and woman are equal there 

So, tell me, am I the only feminist then? Who will answer me? 

For me feminism is a woman with self confidence — 

so many women are still neglected even today, 

Left alone, abandoned, in the dust. 

In this patriarchal society, woman is no more than slave and commodity 
The day that society is rid of all difference, when man and woman stand equal, 
When female flesh and sweat will no longer be sold for money 

That day feminism will be gone without a trace, disappearing forever from the face of 
this earth. 

Man and woman both to be known as human beings, no more no less. 


Rita BASU 
(Prayas, November 2003) 
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Our Dreams 


Diranwita: My dream is of a peaceful life, of freedom, of a life without dis- 
crimination between two sexes. Unlike my husband, I do not wish to torment 
others, but to reason with them; if the occasion so demands, to raise my voice 
and make myself heard. 


SHANTI: It is not possible to find love in this world without first tasting 
unhappiness, misery and disillusionment. So my dream is to work towards a 
world filled with peace and joy. 


SALEHA: Despite the sorrow and the pain, I want to laugh, to make others 
laugh, and to love everyone and bring them joy. This is my dream. 


TAPATI SEN, BANDANA PATITUNDA, JYOTSNA SAHA, and PHULKUMARI JASWAL: 


We dream of a society rid of all ills; a society healthy enough to allow women 
the same degree of independence as it does to men. We dream of a world 
where women are not captive within the four walls of their homes but are 
free— free to breathe the fresh air of the wide open spaces, under the vast 
blue sky. We dream of a world where women are not simply dependents or . 
companions; they are completely ‘self-dependent’, liberated both economically 
and otherwise. 


(Prayas, March 2001) 


Swayam is a women’s rights organization 
committed to ending violence against women 


and children, based in Kolkata, India. 


Swayam literally means ‘oneself’ and was set 
up to provide a holistic support service to 
women facing violence in their lives. Our 

strength is our empowering, woman-centred 
approach, which looks beyond a woman’s 

immediate need for support and encourages 
her to become self-confident, self-sufficient 
and self-reliant. We believe that each individ- 
ual possesses an inner strength to counter 
obstacles and thus emerge with renewed 
self-confidence as a stronger, more complete 
person. Our Support Centre provides 
wide-ranging services like counselling, a 
drop-in-centre, follow up of cases with the 
police, legal aid, health care, child support and 
referrals for employment, vocational training 


and shelter. 


Through our co-ordinated programme of 
research and awareness raising, we work to 
challenge the societal norms and values that 

perpetuate violence against women and to 
influence public policy decisions that affect 
women’s rights. We believe in the power of 
collective organisation, and much of our work 
is done in collaboration with other 


organisations and networks. 
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